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American farmers know better than anyone 
else that it takes good breeding and good care to 
produce champion livestock. Quality must be bred 
into the blue ribbon winners. The same principle 
applies to Firestone Ground Grip Tractor Tires. 

We build the extra quality into them. 


To make the body extra strong we use the strongest 
cord. Then we gum dip it for added strength and pro- 
tection. To get extra traction we use extra traction bar 
length — up to 215 extra inches per tractor. These bars 
are triple braced to give greater strength and better 
cleaning. For long tread life we use tough, long lasting, 
weather resistant Vitamic rubber. 


These are the plain facts underlying the extra 
quality in tires built by Firestone, the pioneer and pace- 
maker. You get this Firestone extra quality at no extra 
cost. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone«with Richard Crooks and the Firestone Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Howard Barlow, Monday evenings, over N.B.C. 


Copyright, 1944, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


BEST 
IN RUBBER 
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GROUND GRIP TIRES 


” The Tires That Pull Better Longer go? i 
: | — Mr. Extra Traction represents the 


Extra Bar Length)that gives Superier 
Pulling Power to FIRESTONE 
GROUND GRIP TRACTOR TIRES 


FIRESTONE PUT THE FARM ON RUBBER 
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He said: 
“WE THANK 
ALL YOU FOLKS 
FOR DOING A 
SWELL JOB” 


The Army-Navy “E” 
proudly flies over Buick 
plants in both Flint, Mich., 
and Melrose Park, Iil., 
having been awarded to 
Buick people for outstand- 
ing performance in the 


production of war goods, 


LIBERATOR‘ 


BUICK pivision or GENERAL MOTORS & 


The Army doesn’t endorse any product. 
Neither may any of its personnel. 


But here at Buick we get letters from 
people who’ve learned that Buick powers 
the Liberator. 


And there’s one that holds a special place 
with us because of what shines through its 
direct and homely phrasing. It reads, in 


essence: 


“This bomber I was in had Buick’s bomber 
engines. Well, we got shot up bad... 
Our engines were shot up bad too...They 
held out just long enough to get us back 
to our base. 
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Every Sunday Afternoon— GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR— NBC Network 
*As of May 15, 1944, Buick has built more than 45,000 Pratt & Whitney aircraft engines. 


“We 8 of that bomber thank all you folks 
for doing a good job on them engines. We 
can’t lose with folks like you all that are 
making them engines.” 


No heroics. No colorful writing about 
bursting flak, riddled wings, vicious enemy 
attack. 


Just faith. Good, solid American trust in 
every word! 


What honest American can fail to put his 
best into any task, big or little, with faith 
like that riding on what he does? 


Buick powers the Liberator. And as long 
as we do, we'll do the best job we’ve ever 
done on anything. 


BUILT BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





WAR-BONDS 
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Victory pace 


REAT masses of heavy armament 
are now helping to write the pro- 
logue to victory. 


Fisher Body has produced its share of 
this armament — tanks, anti-aircraft 
guns, gun-breech housings, fighting 
planes, bombers and delicate flying in- 
struments. 


To do this we had to disregard the nor- 
mal limits of our business, and build 
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products entirely new to us. We had to 
explore technical fields foreign to us. 


We had to enlarge our plant facilities. 


Looking back on those hectic days and 
nights of conversion, we realize that an 
understanding of true craftsmanship 
proved to be, literally, a lifesaver. Pre- 
cision work on armament came easily to 
precision workmen. Long-acquired 
skills and crafts met demands for the 


most extreme accuracy. 
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The Army-Navy “E” flies above four Fisher Body' 
plants for excellence in aircraft production and 
from two others for tank production, while the 
Navy “‘E,” with four stars, is flown by still another 
Fisher Body plant for its naval ordnance work, 


And an important reason why Fisher 
Body has yet to fail at a war job is be- 
cause craftsmanship has never yet 
failed us. 


: Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 
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@ First of all this month we urge everybody to 
read on page 42 the combined appeal of our 
whole editorial board on a question the in- 
vasion brings imperatively and_ inevitably 
nearer—“How Can We Farm Profitably Under 
Postwar Conditions?” And to meet either war 
or postwar conditions, here is the 10-plank 
platform we believe necessary to enable any 
family to farm successfully in the months and 
years immediately ahead: 


form of having a soil-building crop turned under 
before or after every sdil-robbing crop .. . along 
with such added policies of rotation, fertilizing, 
liming, and erosion-control as will make your lands 
ever richer instead of ever poorer? (We place rich 
land first because .without richer lands all other 
plans will fail.) 


1. Richer Lands.— Will you adopt the No. 1 re- 


2. Good Farming System.— Making use of the 
best possible land, labor and equipment, will your 
farming system include (1) “live at home” policies 
(home production of food and feed), (2) two sales 
crops, (3) at least one-third of the farm income 
from livestock, dairy, poultry? (We cannot hope 
to succeed if we pay somebody else to produce food 
and feed our own lands might provide . . . we need 
two sales crops as insurance against crop failures 
... and we need livestock, dairying and poultry to 
enable us to be earning money twelve months in 
the year—not six.) 





3. Every Acre Busy in One of Four Ways— 
The South has too many loafing acres, no-profit 
acres. Will you resolve to have every acre on your 
farm busy and earning for you by producing in 
one of four ways—(1) crops for use or sale, (2) 
soil-enriching crops, (3) good pasture, (4) good 
timber? Any acre that is not doing one of these 
four jobs is a drawback to you and your family. 


4, 500 Per Cent Bigger Timber Profits.— 
The South has more land in timber than in all other 
crops combined . .. . and timber is our only crop 
in which net profits can be increased 500 per cent. 
Will you seek to do this by (1) keeping out fire, (2) 





Farm and townspeople “working together” can relieve labor shortage, save more food. 


A 10-Plank Platform for Farm Life and Work 


—U.S.D.A. Photo by Knell. 


GECROP CORPS 
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reforesting thin stands, (3) selective cutting, (4) 
competitive bids on all sales? 


5. Four-Point Good Pastures.—To protect us 
from decreased cotton and tobacco exports we must 
have more livestock .... and good pasture is the 
cheapest of all ways to feed livestock. Said a good 
farmer recently: “I can afford to hire labor to 
make pastures where livestock themselves do the 
hauling and harvesting even when I can’t afford to 
hire labor to make feed, harvest it, haul it, and 
tote it to the stock.” Will you have your pastures 
(1) sowed, (2) mowed, (3) fertilized, (4) fenced? 


6. The Young Folks.—Will all your children be 
encouraged to feel themselves full partners in your 
farming enterprise . . . with all of suitable age 
enrolled in 4-H clubs, and later in vocational agri- 
culture and home economics classes? 


7. A Painted, Planted, Electrified Home.— 
Will you have a house painted, planted with beau- 
tiful trees,shrubbery and flowers, and provided 
with electric lights and refrigeration? Such a home 
will pay for itself in cash through the increased 
pride, happiness, and morale of the family. 


8. Cooperation With Farm Agencies.— Will you 


_and your wife keep up membership in some general 


farm organization and some marketing association 
.... cooperate with farm and home agents and all 
government agencies helping agriculture ... and 
will the wife take part in home demonstration work? 


9. A Joyous Existence.— “The farmer has a 
right to a joyous existence,” said Secretary of Agri- 
culture Houston ....and every family should en- 
joy games, reading, and music in the home, sports 
outdoors, visits, travel, hospitality, rural drama, 
fairs, pageants, festivals, etc., and all forms of 
beauty. Will this be true of your family? 


10. Neighborliness, Citizenship, Character.— 
Never before will the world need good neighbor- 
liness, good citizenship, and good character so much 
as it will in our postwar world. Will you not only 
make your family a center of cheerful and helpful 
good neighborliness, but also study public affairs, 
vote and support policies for community, county, 
state, and national progress... and will you remem- 
ber that church and Sunday school being our great- 
est character-building institutions, for that reason 
our lives should be connected with them? 
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“ELECTRICALLY HEATED starting beds double the 
output of sweet potato plants compared with 
field starting beds,” says Mr. Arnold. “You 
get healthier plants—and better and earlier 
crops, too. And that means a big extra cash 
return from your investment: and labor.” 


“SWEET POTATOES ARE CURED by heat, to convert 
starches into sugars. Electric strip heaters are 
best because heating is always uniform and 
there’s no danger of over-curing. Economical, 
too, since electricity for curing costs only 
about 1/4 cents per bushel.” 







Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. (Dept. PF-74) 


Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


struction of farm-built POWER SLICER. 
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Rural Electrification, 306 Fourth Avenue, Box 1017, 


Please send me free plans and specifications for con- 





on his farm near Pittsburg, Texas. 





“FIELD STARTING BEDS produce only 1,000 plants 
per bushel of seed potatoes. The same potatoes, 
planted in electric starting beds, yield about 
2,000 plants per bushel. At $3.00 per thousand 
for plants, your increased income is about 
$3.00 per bushel of seed potatoes!” 





“ELECTRICITY HELPS ME in many other ways to 
increase production and cut costs. For instance, 
this electrically driven machine chops and 
elevates a ton of hay at a cost of only 25 cents 
for electricity. I feed chopped hay, mixed with 
other feed, to my stock and cattle.” 













‘Electricity can help any farmer 
increase production and save labor’ 


WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS John Charles Thomas, Sunday, 2:30 P.M., £.W.T., NBC 
“Top of the Evening,’’ Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 10:15 P.M., E.W.T., Blue Network 






Fred F. Arnold produced more than 8,000 bushels of sweet potatoes last year 


Says Mr. Arnold: “I’m a strong believer in using electricity wherever 
possible—to increase production and cut costs and labor on my farm.” 


Perhaps Fred Arnold’s story will give you some ideas on how to step up pro- 
duction and save labor on your farm! 





“HERE’S A FARM-BUILT MACHINE for slicing sweet 
potatoes that cost only $25, exclusive of the 
motor. Electric power costs about a penny an 
hour. The potato chips are sun-dried and fed 
to stock and cattle. This slicer can also be used 
to cut fodder and other crops.” 


BUILD YOUR OWN POWER 
SLICER 









See iii f 
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SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 

We will be glad to send you complete plans 

and specifications for building this POWER 

SLICER. Consult your power company, County 

Agent, or Vocational Agricultural Teacher for 

plans on building electric starting beds. 


Whenever you see the WESTINGHOUSE name plate on electric farm 
motors, farm equipment and household appliances, you can always be 
sure of sturdy construction—economical operation—long, trouble- 
free life. Westinghouse is the name that means everything in electricity. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities 


Offices Everywhere 
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EDITORIAL 
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By the Way— 


Most heartily do we con- 
gratulate farmers in all our 
South Atlantic states in that 
j they led the nation in gains 
in values of livestock products sold in 
1943 as compared with 1942 (37 per cent) 

... While North Carolina with 54 per 
cent gain led all the states*in America. 
Now let’s hold these gains! 


The United States 
Government asked 
all magazines to fea- 
ture the Fifth War 
Bond drive on their July covers... and 
a man who has had a preview of many 
says that ours tops the list. We are proud 
of the cover and of our Art Department 
which produced it and we also expect to 
be proud of the way “Mr. and Mrs. South- 
ern Farmer” do indeed buy War Bonds 
to cover postwar purchases—as urged on 
our cover, on Miss Hill’s page, on page 
42, and even in our ads, as on page 44. 
... Watch also for next month’s cover: 
“Saturday Afternoon for Fishing 
Lightens a Whole Week’s Labor”—and 
note what “Uncle Bob” Smith says about 
fishing (page 9). 


Hurrah! 
Hurrah! 


Buy Bonds for 
Postwar Needs 


Let nobody miss “How 
Can We Farm Profitably 
Under Postwar Condi- 
tions?” (page 42) ... nor 
that “Ten-Plank Platform for Farm Life 
and Work” on page 5 nor the 
good rules for cotton and tobacco grow- 
ers (page 9) ... nor the hints on screen, 
window, porch, and floor repairs on page 
34... nor “37 Flowers for July Planting” 
(page 8) .. . nor Dr. Holland’s rules for 
child rearing (page 13) ... nor Mr. Lord’s 
fine tribute to our womenfolks (page 12) 
...nor Clarence B. Smith’s inspiring two- 
sentence message to young folks (page 
19). 


Don't Miss 
These Eight 


In this connection we wish 
to congratulate all farm 
boys who are doing a good 
job in helping the war 
effort. Just how much our fighting forces 
appreciate the, good work of farm boys 
is indicated by this incident: One paper 
printed a photo of an 11-year-old farm 
boy, Everett Skee]s, who had canned 536 
quarts of farm produce for his bedridden 
mother and the rest of the family. An 
FSA supervisor showed him how to use a 
pressure cooker. Six sailors in Wash- 
ington, D. C., saw his picture, read the 
story, and wrote: 


Honor to 
Farin Boys 


Dear Everett: 


; The fellows in the service first began to realize 
Just what we’re fighting for when we read about 
young fellows like you who are doing more than 
their share toward a quicker victory. It is young- 
Sters like you with all the initiative and resource- 
fulness of America’s younger generation that will 
make for a bigger and better United States when 
your time comes. 

We wish to congratulate you and tell you to 
keep up the good work. 


_ Every farm boy should feel just a 
little prouder after reading that letter. 
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DECORATION BY GRANVILLE BRUCE 
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Yes, Sir, You Can Do It! 


WHY NOT pick out now the items listed on page 

5 you wish to take up next and then go on to others? 
For having the enterprise and determination to go 
forward with some line of progress always makes 
easier taking up other lines—just as putting the 
right shoe on one foot when you get up in the 
morning insures putting the right shoe on the 
other foot. 

“Do the next thing,” saith the proverb, 

“And a nobler shall succeed.” 


We shall never be satisfied until our Southern 
farmers win recognition as the best farmers in 
America .. . and we believe in the long run they 
can win such recognition. Soil erosion is our major 
curse, of course, but our warm climate which makes 
soil-erosion easy also makes soil-building easy. Soil- 
erosion as a danger is of limited power because we 
can stop it. Soil-building as a blessing is of almost 
unlimited power because we can easily multiply by 
1,000 per cent all the acreage of kudzu, crotalaria, 
lespedeza, vetch, clover, and alfalfa we are now 
growing ... and can use these legumes plus beau- 
tiful and bountiful pastures to make the South a 
land of rich soils, good crops, and fine flocks and 
herds—ready to meet even the admittedly serious 
threat of lessened postwar markets for cotton and 
tobacco. 

You and your family, if you are even average 
Carolinians or Virginians, have it in your power 
to become noted for good farming before you die. 
“The young people are the hope of the world,” as 
we said last month, but our adult men and women 
here in the South are also people‘of great capacity 
and possibilities as Russell Lord so well says on 
page 42: “They think hard and effectively and work 
like fury. They are building a renewed life and 
civilization, from the ground up here in the old 
Cotton Country.” Or as the late Robert C. Hood 
said of the average North Carolinian years ago: 

Many of our people are lacking in knowledge of the better 
way of doing things; many of them lack experience. But just 
about all of them are capable of doing anything they set their 
minds to, and it is largely a matter of getting their minds prop- 
erly set. 

Let’s get our minds set and go to it! 


Farmers Are Good Citizens 


IN HIS day Thomas Jefferson declared that 
farmers were the most valuable citizens of the Re- 
public. We like to believe that here in the Caro- 
linas and Virginia at least they still are. 

In last month’s editorials we quoted some farm 
leader as saying farm organizations “should not 
become mere pressure groups to get economic ad- 
vantages for agriculture but should promote sound 
programs for the good of all the people.” That this 
is still the conviction of the finest spokesman of 
rural Dixie is forcefully illustrated in a declaration 
entitled “We Farm for America: New Kent’s An- 
swer to the Nation’s Need” just officially approved 
by the Board of Supervisors of New Kent County, 
Va. The main thoughts of that declaration intend- 
ed “to restore to the farmer the full sense of the 
dignity and the spiritual foundations of his voca- 
tion” we reprint herewith: 


Our Land a Trust: We will treat our land as a heritage 
from the past which we hold in trust for future generations. 
The soil has taken thousands of years to build and we will hand 
it on richer and more productive than we received it. 

End Waste: We will end waste in fields, orchards, and for- 
ests, in kitchen, cash-box, machinery shed, and barns, 

Good Neighboring: We will pursue a good neighbor 
policy. -Neighboring was once the secret of our democracy. 
Now is the time to bring that spirit back. “Each man for him- 
self” will get us and America nowhere. Neighboring means 
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sharing our tools and our time, knowing our neighbors’ needs 
and doing our best to meet them. 

End Private Wars: We will end all private wars. Honest 
apology starts teamwork. National unity begins when you and 
the fellow you don’t get along with straighten things out. 
Unity between the nations will only come through the same 
spirit. 

Guardians of National Character: We, farmers of America, 
are guardians of the nation’s character as well as of her soil. . . . 
America has no more deadly enemy than those forces which 
work to break down her moral character, to destroy her faith 
in God, and divide her by setting class against class and race 
against race. 


Big and Little Farmers Must 
Cooperate 


IN THAT round table talk about farm problems 
partly reported on this page last month, still an- 
other important development was mentioned, name- 
ly, that some farm organizations appear as spokes- 
men for small farmers and other organizations as 
spokesmen for big farmers. And that there is real 
reason for such a feeling is indicated by a current 
magazine sketch of a Midwest agricultural leader of 
whom it is casually written: 


Although he describes himself as a farmer and spends every 
week end on his holdings downstate, he thinks of himself quite 
accurately as a businessman. To him farming is a way of mak- 
ing money, and he habitually distinguishes good from poor 
farmers largely by the amount of money they make. Of efforts 
to help the poor farmer, he usually disapproves. 

Among farm organization leaders in the Caro- 
linas and Virginia, we are glad to say, we have 
found no such indifference to the plight of the small 
farmer. For example, among North Carolina Farm 
Bureau members we have found the most forth- 
right disagreement with the national organization’s 
continued dislike of FSA—a dislike all the more 
baseless now that under Frank W. Hancock’s superb 
administration most of the once-criticized FSA 
errors have been corrected. As was said in the 
round table reported last month, farmers are be- 
ing continually outnumbered by city people here 
in America; hence, if big farmers and little farm- 
ers do not help one another in national policies, 
God pity them both! 


Agricultural Colleges and 
Vo-Ag Schools 


“AND WHY don’t agricultural colleges train 
more men to go back to the soil and farm for 
themselves?” somebody asked next. He pointed out 
that most agricultural college graduates become 
farm agents or agricultural teachers or agricultur- 
al experts for various corporations, etc. ‘The real 
trouble,” as one man explained, “is that a young 
man can’t raise and spend the time and money re- 
quired for a four-year college course and make it a 
financially profitable investment on a 100-, 200-, or 
300-acre farm. Hence, colleges need to provide bet- 
ter service for ambitious farm boys who can afford 
only one or two years at college.” We are delighted 
that North Carolina State College, for example, is 
now making a special effort to remedy this situation. 

“It’s true that the colleges are not training as 
many dirt farmers as they ought,” next spoke up a 
man connected with vo-ag training, “but let’s not 
forget how many hundreds of thousands of farm 
boys are now learning the greatest essentials of 
agricultural science in vo-ag courses. I shouldn’t 
be surprised if the average F.F.A. boy finishing 
his agricultural course in 1944 isn’t getting about 
as much help for practical farming as did the aver- 
age graduate from one of our A. and M. Colleges 
in 1904.” 














YOUNG scientific lady from 
A Boston was explaining “Take an 

egg,” she said, “and make a per- 
foration in the base with some suita- 
ble pointed instrument. Next make 
corresponding aperture and forcibly 
exhaling the breath, discharge the 
shell of its contents.” ‘Well, well,” 
exclaimed a listening old lady, “it 
beats all how folks do things nowa- 
days. When I was a girl we just made 
a hole in each end and blew!”’ 


When I was a 
Science Explains young upstart, 
Fast Milking Dad would herd 

us boys to the 
cow barn twice daily. While we 
milked he would smoke his old briar 
pipe and “ride herd” on us. Ofttimes 
when we did not milk at top speed 
Dad would say, “The faster you milk; 
the bigger the milk check.” This 
would cause us to pull for dear life 
because we were given a portion of 
the milk check. Now listen to Dr. C. 
W. Turner of Missouri explaining: 


At the time the cow’s udder is washed with 
warm water preparatory to milking, a hormone 
is discharged into the blood which causes the 
muscles of the udder to contract, forcing the 
milk down into the cistern of each quarter. 
The milk-pressure reaches a maximum in about 
one minute and at that time the milk can be 
removed very rapidly from the udder. Soon 
the hormone in the blood becomes inactivated, 
the muscle cells relax, and the milk-pressure 
declines. If the milk removal is not completed, 
the milk in the finer ducts and alveoli will not 
be obtained at that milking. This explains the 
need of speed in removing the milk while the 
milk-pressure in the udder is at a maximum 


As a youngster I didn’t 
Milk in 5 know that a cow let down 
Minutes her milk because a hor- 

mone that is discharged 
into the blood causes the muscles of 
the udder to contract, or that washing 
the udder with warm water was the 
stimuli that caused this hormone to be 
released into the blood stream. But I 
did know that if I fed old “wart-teat” 
just before milking and then washed 
her udder and then milked rapidly, I 
got the maximum amount of milk. It 
sure beats all how these “scientists” 
find out what makes “Old Bossy” tick, 
and explain why it is essential for us 
to continue to do something we may 
have been doing for years. 


We always wash the cow’s udder 
just before milking. It’s a good idea 
to massage the udder in the process of 
washing it. Start milking about one 





after you harvest your small grains and 
just see what it will do in your section? 


Excuse me if I keep talking about 
feed, but the only way to get anywhere 
with increased livestock production in 
Dixie is by having a whole lot more 
feed and a whole lot cheaper feed. So 
three reminders— 


Alfalfa—I join Dr. Baver in boosting 
alfalfa. If you plan to seed some this 
fall, select a well drained fertile field 
which is now in lespedeza or soybeans 
and disk these in about six weeks before 
seeding — disking in such a way as to 
leave much of the vegetation on the 
surface. Of course, limestone should 
be broadcast before disking. Dr. Baver’s 
articles and your county agent can give 
you complete details: You can at least 
try a small area, can’t you? 


Corn—Corn will be scarce next win- 


means the corn plant has to get at mois. 
ture or fertilizer. 


Soybeans, Cowpeas—If you do not 
have enough feed in sight, remember 
that soybeans may be planted in July 
for hay or grazing. Remember to plant 
one-half bushel cowpeas when the corn 
is laid by. They’ll furnish grazing dur. 
ing October and December. 


Recently I have read in 

Water For several publications that 
the Cows our cows will give more 
- milk if supplied with a 

drink of water whenever they want it. 
Now I argue that every pasture should 
have easy access to water if possible. 
But to make the blanket recommenda. 
tion that every dairyman should have a 
water-bowl beside each cow in the barn 
—well, that’s a little strong to suit me. 
I searched the literature and as near as 
I can find out, cows watered 
twice daily from an outdoor 
tank produced 96.5 per cent 
as much milk as cows get- 
ting their water from bowls 




















beside them in the barn 
where they might drink at 
will. Now on many of our 
Southern farms the addi- 
tional 3.5 per cent more 
milk will not pay for the in- 
-stallation of cups and a pres- 
sure water-system. Besides 
our cows are out most of the 
day, even during the winter, 
and probably drink several 
times daily. 





Infectious “white 
Calf scours”—a__ type 
Scours of diarrhea that 
attacks dairy 





@ Last month Dr. Shaw advocated sargo (for silage) and milo 
“Try at least an acre or so 
. and explains just why 


(for grain) instead of late corn. 


after grain harvest,” he now urges .. 
fast milking pays in the dairy barn. 


Sy A. @. 


SHAW 


Chief, Animal Industry, N..C. State College 


minute later. The milk should be re. 
moved in five minutes. Don’t leave a 
milking machine on a cow more than 
five minutes. If rapid milking is prac. 
ticed cows will become accustomed to 


this process and will develop good | 


milking habits. 


Last month it 
Why Not Try was suggested 
Grain Sorghums? that _ farmers 

who have not 
already tried grain sorghums at least 
plant a patch of milo or sargo. I now 
suggest trying a patch after you cut 
wheat, oats, or barley Editor Roy 
Frieland of Kansas Farmer recently 
wrote: 


Farmers who count the richest blessings of 
Kansas agriculture pay solemn tribute to this 
state’s sorghum production. It is not so color- 
ful perhaps as Kansas wheat farming, and it 
may lack the traditional lore of a bumper corn 
crop. But whatever the sorghums may lack 
in glamor or tradition, they make up a hun 
dredfold in dependable service and versatility 


I sincerely believe this statement to 
be true. During the drouth years 
this crop helped many a southwestern 
cattleman whip the combined forces 
of depression and hot winds. Many a 
time I have had stockmen tell me, “Sor- 
ghum will produce feed, rain or shine. 
If the season is good, they will make 
plenty of grain, but if it is extremely 
dry there will still be a supply of 
rough feed.” I have seen a great 
many cornfields where the thirsty 
corn was burned to a brown crisp— 
and right across the road a grain sor- 
ghum field green and happy! With 
an acute feed shortage ahead, why not 
pliant some adapted grain sorghum 


ter so let’s not forget to 
sidedress late corn when 
two feet high with 125 to 200 
pounds nitrate soda _ or 
its equivalent. Of course. 
if you are cultivating with 
a turning plow, you wil! 
naturally cut a lot of corn 
roots and the fertilizer 
won’t do much good. Doc 
Collins advises you to pick 
a handful of soil behind 
your cultivator and if it is 
full of roots, change your 
method of cultivation. Be 
cause if the roots are cut. 
you are destroying the only 





calves within the first week 
after birth—can be largely 
prevented, according to G. 
H. Wise and G. W. Ander. 
son of Clemson. They rec- 
ommend that all calves born 
be given a drench of two 
grams of sulfathaldine each 
morning and each night for 
three or four days; begin- 
ning about six hours after 
birth. Naturally, you are 
not advised to give this 
unless you are losing some 
calves from white scours. 


Continue to 
drench your 
ewes and 
lambs for 
stomach worms during July. 
Also remember to wean 
all lambs at least one month 
ahead of breeding season 
If you expect to market 
your lambs as_ hothouse 
lambs, your ewes should be 
bred in late July or early 
August. 


Hothouse 
Lambs 





37 Flowers for July Planting 


ERE are thirty-seven flowers, some for shady locations, some for sunny, 
I that can be started from seed in July. Of the annuals (marked “A”) 
some will bloom in late summer and fall, others next spriag or summer. The 
perennials (marked “P”’) will bloom for several years to come— 


Alyssum—Sun. Very hardy. A and P 


Aquilegia—Shade or sun. P 
Aster (Chinese)—Sun. Hardy. 


Babysbreath—Sun. Hardy. A and P 
Basket fower—Sun and shade. Hardy. 
3ell flower—Hardy and tender. Shade and sun 


Belvidere—Sun. Very hardy. A 
Calliopsis—Sun. Tender. A 

Calendula—Sun. Half-hardy. A 
Candytuft—Half-hardy. Sun. P 


Carnation—Hardy. Sun. P and A 
Clarkia—Tender. Sup and shade. 
Cornflower—Very hardy. Sun and shade. A 


Digitalis—Shade and sun. P * 


Dianthus—Hardy. Sun. P 


Forget-me-not—Hardy. Shatle. P 
Gaillardia—Shade or sun. A and P 


Godetia—Half shade. Hardy. A 
Heliotrope—Shade. A 


Hollyhock—Hardy. Sun. A and P 
Lobelia—Shade or sun. A 
Lupin—Shade. A and P 
Mignonette—Half-hardy. Sun. A and P 
Nasturtium—Half-hardy. Sun. A 
Nemophila—Hardy. Shade. A 
Nicotiana—Tender annual. Sun 
Painted Tongue—Tender. Sun. A 
Petunia—Half-hardy. Sun. A 
Portulaca—Tender. Sun. A 
Rudbeckia—Hardy. Sun and shade. A and P 
Salvia—Tender. Sun. A 
Scabiosa—Tender. Sun. A and P 
Snapdragon—Sun. Very hardy. A and P 
Sweet william—Hardy. Sun and half-shade 
A and P 
Verbena—Half-hardy. Sun. P 
Wallflower—Half-hardy. Sun. A 
Zinnia—Tender. Sun. A 
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“Uncle Bob” -and his. wife 
—Both prizewinners, 


staple value”—through the South Carolina 

five-acre cotton contest, remains perhaps the 
biggest story in South Carolina farming for more 
than a decade; with an especially notable record be- 
ing made on the farms of Benjamin Robert Smith 
(affectionately known as “Uncle Bob”) of Edgefield 
County, his remarkable wife, Mrs. Carrie B. Smith, 
and their sons, William Gamewell Smith and Jake 
Nathaniel Smith. 

From the first year of the contest in 1926 when 
“Uncle Bob” was a winner, through 1943, when Will 
won first state prize, some member of the Smith 
family has had to be reckoned with, for they never 
give up. 

1. “Uncle Bob” won second state prize in 1926; 
second district prize in 1928; first state prize in 
1929; second district prize in 1931. 

2. His wife, Mrs, Carrie B. Smith, won first state 
prize in 1936 on an entry from her own farm. “Uncle 
Bob” was her supervisor and was in the contest 
himself that year with an entry from his own farm, 
but he “let” his wife win, because he couldn’t help 
it—her contest plot was the best in the state and 
his didn’t get mention. 

3. Their son, J. N. Smith, won second district 
prize in 1929. 

4. Their son, W. G. Smith, won first district prize 
in 1941, made high yield of required staple in 1942 
but was not eligible because of having won that 
prize in 1941, and won first state prize in 1943. 


(i savte improvement—“for better yields and 


How do the Smiths do it, you 
They Are ask? Well, to begin with, the 
Soil-Builders Smiths are _ soil-builders. 


They know how to make their 
soils more productive even while producing profit- 
able crops. ‘“Unele Bob” speaks for the family in 
this bit of land history and philosophy: 

“When I came here 40 years ago, this was poor 
land and my family said I cou!dn’t make a living 
here. But a farmer has no business letting land 
be poor.” 

So, he did not let his land remain poor, and the 
family now prides itself on owning land that is in- 
creasingly productive. 

In general, the Smith farms are small and are 
cotton and grain farms. Most of the land is in cul- 
tivation, and conditions do not encourage livestock 
as primary cash sources; for, as they express it, 
“This land is too valuable for production of clean- 
culture crops, and there are no lowlands or watered 
areas for pastures.” 


Since cotton is their principal 
cash crop and since this is 
primarily a cotton production 
story, here in summary is 
what they do to and with their soil that makes pos- 
sible prize-winning cotton yields: 

1, They keep the soil full of humus by rotation 
of crops, turning under legumés, using manure. 
They do. not, except rarely, follow cotton with cot- 
ton. They interplant all corn with legumes. They 
do not destroy any vegetable matter. 

2. The Smiths use plenty of lime. This year 
Jake Smith is using 100 tons and Will is using 50 
tons, and both have small farms. 

3. They fertilize liberally to provide ample 
available plant food for the large number of cotton 
plants per acre which they insist on having. 

4. They use petash heavily to correct or prevent 
rust or “frenching” of cotton. When Clemson soils 
men told “Uncle Bob” some years ago that his soil 
needed more potash, he doubled the quantity he 
had been using. On this he says: “I have no re- 
grets on doubling the potash for it relieves rust on 
cotton, it increases yield through better vigor and 
vitality of plants, it increases the plant’s ability to 
hold fruit, and it helps develop bolls and makes 
Picking easier.” To all of this the sons agree. 

5. They use readily available nitrogen as a side- 
dressing for cotton at the time and in the amounts 
heeded by the growth and condition of plants. 

6. They have abundant plants — recognizing 
that a large cotton plant population per acre that 
is, narrow rows and close spacing of plants on the 


Seven Rules 
for Success 





HOW 7 


MAKE COTTON 


@ Last month we briefly told the story of how W. G. 
. Smith of Edgefield County, S. C., won first prize in the 
Now listen to the 
story of how the whole Smith family has won in cotton- 










state’s 1943 five-acre cotton contest. 


growing contests. 


By A.B. BRYAN 


Agricultural Editor, Clemson College 


row—is absolutely necessary for large acre-yields. 

7. They fight the boll weevil to a finish. In this 
battle they get there first—they start with a first 
application of sweetened poison (the well known 
1-1-1 mixture) just before the first squares begin to 
form, and generally make three applications, which 
if done early and right will usually assure safety, 
they say. 


+ There’s something about these 
The Smith Smiths! It’s their spirit, their 
Spirit ideas of farming, their. feeling 


for country life, their attitude 
toward individual and public progress. 

When we asked “Uncle Bob” why he entered 
and continued in the contest, he said: “Well, I 
wanted to learn. They said it was to demonstrate 
better practices for higher yields, better quality, 
and larger profits. While I had been making pretty 
good yields, I wanted to beat my own record and 
other people’s records if possible and, of course, I 
had my eye on those prizes, too.” 

And why have he and the others stayed in the 





A Talk With E. G. Moss Brings 
Sound Ideas Thoroughly Tested 


T is always a pleasure to run up with Eugene G. 

Moss of the Tobacco Experiment Station, Ox- 
ford, N. C. Nobody in our territory has been at 
work longer in tobacco research, or has-a larger 
following among practical farmers. 


“If Gene Moss says so, it is so,” it is generally 
agreed. 

So just as this issue was getting ready for the 
press, we were glad to establish contact with Moss 
again and to insist on an interview for the benefit 
of Carolinas-Virginia tobacco growers. Here are 
some ~practical June-July hints we obtained: 


“With labor scarce as 
Plenty of Wood hen’s teeth,” said Moss 
to begin with, “all of us 


and Sticks 
had better get every- 


thing ready to do curing promptly with no unneces- 
sary delays. That means hauling plenty of fire- 
wood to the barn before the time to begin curing 
and an abundance of tobacco sticks also. Better 
have some sticks left over than have to stop harvest- 
ing some busy morning and scout around a day or 
so to get sticks at a high price ... or (what is worse) 
go to the woods and find a stick tree and rive (or 
split) several hundred green sticks to finish prim- 
ing. It’s dangerous to use green sticks. They warp 
so badly it may mean the loss of a barn and the 
tobacco by fire.” 


Another thing that’s 
worrying Moss is this: 
He hears that many 
farmers are not going 


Topping Paid 
$135 Per Acre 


to top their tobacco this year because they don’t 
think they will have enough labor to keep the suck- 
ers off. “Too bad,” exclaimed Moss. “The tobacco 


kkekk 


June and July Hints for 
Tobacco Growers 
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Photos by Stan Lewis—Clemson 
College Extension Service. 





Their sons, Jake and Will 
—Both prizewinners. 


contest so long? “Uncle Bob” has the answer for that 
also. “Let nothing keep out cheerful persistence,” 
he says; “that has been my motto and that rule has 
won me many things, including several prizes in 
this contest and has helped me to learh a great 
deal more about how to grow cotton.” He likes 
the Chinese proverb, “The gods cannot help a man 
who loses opportunities.” 

To all of which the sons give a hearty amen! 
And so does Mrs. Smith, who would not be outdone, 
for she entered the contest of her own right as a 
landowning farmer and stayed in three years until 
she won top score in the 1936 game, with a yield of 
1,328 pounds of lint per acre, highest yield any con- 
testant had made to that date. 

Incidentally, Mrs. Smith is one of only two 
women who have been contest winners. The other 
was Mrs. C. H. Mathis, a widow of Barnwell County, 
who won first state prize in 1930 and a district prize 
in 1935. 

“Why do the Smiths all cling to farming?” we 
asked “Uncle Bob” in conclusion. Straightway came 
his answer: “I’m farming for a living, but I make my 
living by farming because I love it and I want its 
free and independent life. It’s been hard work but 
from now on I never expect to let business inter- 
fere with its pleasures, such as fishing.” 





will be thinner, the quality poor- 
er with lighter acre-yield.” And 
for proof he cited us to a series 
of 1942 tests comparing tobacco 
from topped plants with those 
not topped. The average of the 
topped plots was 1,573 pounds per acre, value $663. 
On comparable plots not topped the average yield 
was 1,279 pounds, $528 per acre, a difference of 279 
pounds—$135 per acre in favor of topping. 


: emi “Lots of farmers all over 
Begin Priming 0. Bright Belt wait too 
Early late to begin priming,” 

Moss continued. “As a re- 
sult they get behind before they ever start ... and 
then stay from three days to a week behind all 
through the season. This means a loss of practical- 
ly a full priming out of the crop in addition to hav- 
ing a lot of overripe tobacco, part of the leaves with 
burned tips, etc. After the bottom leaves have been 
primed, the middle to the top leaves should be given 
more time to ripen. Farmers who get big yields fre- 
quently prime twice a week and find it pays.” 


H - Four final hints from Mr. Moss 
Four Final may be summarized as foHows: 
Hints 


1. The tobacco trucks or slides should 
be so arranged that the green leaves can 
be unloaded at the stringing table with the least amount of 
effort. Some slides are built so one side can be laid on the 
ground; then any child can lift out the tobacco and lay it on 
the table and not have to bend over high sides to get the leaves 
out of the bottom of the truck or slide. , 

2. In harvesting do not let the tobacco lie in the hot sun as it 
will burn in a short time, thereby killing a part of the leaf which 
renders it worthless. 

3. All tobacco barns should have plenty of ventilation in 
the top of the barn with some air inlets at the bottom. It is 
much better to have the cold air at the bottom of the barn pass 
over the hot part of the flues before distribution. Such an ar- 
rangement can be made if desired and a simple plan can be 
obtained by writing the Agricultural Engineerng Department at 
State College. 

4. Don’t overcrowd the barn when filling. This will necessi- 
tate very high heat in order to “kill it out”, especially in the 
corners or cold spots in the barn. Very high temperature in- 
crease the fire hazard. Inspect furnaces and flues frequently. 
Remember that most fires in tobacco barns result from care- 
lessness and could have been avoided 
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WE MUST NOT 
LET THIS 
AGAIN— 


HAPPEN 





Wartime “prosperity” after the last 
war suddenly turned into a collapse of 
farm prices so disastrous that one out 
of every thirteen farms in America 
was sold at credit distress sale from 
1920 through 1926 alone. 

What will happen to farm income 
after this war? Will prices collapse 
again? Or will we be wiser—will all 
the agencies of food production and 
distribution plan and work together 
now for a sound postwar future? 


Since you as producers, and we as 
distributors, are both charged with 
the job of feeding America, we share 
these problems. We face the same 
questions about the future. We have a 
mutual interest in the post-war pros- 

. perity of agriculture and of the Amer- 
ican people. 


Can We Hold Present Civilian Markets? 


Last year the average American fami- 
ly ate nearly 7 per cent more food than 
in pre-war years — and farm income 
was greatly increased. Higher national 
income, coupled with the Govern- 
ment‘s nutrition program and with 
the distributive efficiencies developed 
in the pre-war period, have tremen- 
dously expanded the domestic mar- 
ket for farm products. 


How much of this expanded market 
we can hold after the war will depend 
greatly upon how well we can satisfy 
our customers today with the foods 
they are buying now. Every progres- 
sive agriculturist and distributor 
knows that this means that: 


1. Standards of quality, grading and 
packing must be raised, insofar as 
wartime conditions will allow. 


2. There must be~a steady uniform 
production of the varieties in greatest 
demand. 


3. Consumer demand must be stimu- 
lated through stronger advertising 
display and other sales promotion ac- 
tivities at the retail store. 


4. Waste and spoilage must be re 
duced through faster, more direct de- 
liveries, better refrigeration and less 
handling. 


5. Production and distribution meth- 
ods must be made more efficient and 
costs reduced . . . so that more con- 
sumers can afford to buy the better 
quality products offered—thus_ ex- 
panding growers’ and shippers’ mar- 
kets and giving them greater aggre- 
gate returns. 


How Are A&P and Atlantic Commission Helping 
to Insure Agriculture’s Future? 


Every farmer who is enjoying increased returns during this war period is benefit- 
ing from the improved market coupled with the distributive efficiencies 
pioneered by A&P and Atlantic Commission and other progressive distributors 


in the pre-war years. 


For example, through streamlining methods of handling fresh fruits and veg- 
etables—and reducing waste and spoilage—we were able to cut distribution costs 
25 per cent in the pre-war years 1937 to 1941, and increase returns to producers 


7.8 cents of each consumer’s dollar. 


This increase has meant greater income for the growers and shippers who dis- 
tribute through us. Equally important, it has served as a stimulus to all distribu- 
tors to-improve their methods, with direct benefits to all agriculture. This kind of 
continuing efficiency in the distribution of your products after the war, together 
with production more nearly balanced with demand requirements, is the key to 
the future of farm prices, farm markets, and farm income. 


Is Teamwork an Answer? 


Obviously no one knows all the answers to agriculture’s post-war problems. But 
this is crystal-clear: Close cooperation between producers and distributors can 
make a tremendous contribution to a better future for agriculture. The pattern 
for this future has already been set by efficient growers, shippers and distributors 
and progressive agricultural leaders working together. We are proud of our part 
in this, and all our energies and facilities are pledged to its continuance, 


As this principle of teamwork is more widely applied, more and more producers 
and distributors will be better able to accomplish our mutual job of feeding America 
today, and at the same time will be helping build a sound future for all agriculture. 
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Edited by EUGENE BUTLER 


SURPLUSES OF feed: grains have largely disappeared in all sections 
of the country. Indications are that there will be about 18 per cent 
less feed available from April through September than was used dur- 
ing the corresponding period last year. The South is now “on its own” inso- 
far as feed for its livestock is concerned. If we don’t produce more feed, it 
will be necessary to reduce our livestock resources. 
The supply of corn and oats per unit of livestock in the South Central 
States Jan. 1 was only 83 per cent of that on the same date a year earlier; 
in the South Atlantic States it was 93 per cent. 


WFA AND USDA have worked out preliminary plans for handling 
their part of the job of making surplus war property avdilable to farm- 
ers, a project on which the National Committee for Farm Production 
supplies is very active. : 

Briefly, it shapes up about like this: Distribution will be through 
normal trade channels. With the cooperation of farm organizations and 
the trade, WFA will seek to have the tools, equipment, and materials 
go where they’re most needed for food production. 


The farmer wants these materials to be sold in quantities small 
enough for him to purchase directly from the disposing agency. 

A great many different kinds of equipment will be made available. 
For example, rural fire protection is a vital problem yet to be solved. 
The Army and Navy will have mobile fire-fighting equipment admirably 
adapted to use in rural communities. 


THE FARMERS UNION has been making a membership drive in the 

South. Assuming that the circulation claimed for its official organ, 

The National Union Farmer, probably indicates existing membership 
distribution by states, we note that Arkansas with 23,871 subscribers shows 
a larger circulation than any other state except North Dakota, while Okla- 
homa has third place and Louisiana sixth. Texas shows. 5,292 circulation 
and Alabama 2,000. 

The Union has just given outright official endorsement to the pro- 
posed plan of broadening the Federal Social Security laws to include farm 
people. The National Grange has expressed tentative approval of the 
principle while the Farm Bureau has the matter under consideration. 


MARVIN JONES insists that food its and will remain a problem 
throughout the war. It is thought that meat shortages may develop late 
in the year. There is a very large supply of livestock and for some 
months to come point-free meat will depend on the flow of livestock to 
market. Butter points may be lowered later but not entirely removed 
as seems probable with margartne within a few months. The present 
point holiday on a number of canned vegetables is probably temporary. 
Rationing of milk this year or bread at any time does not seem likely. 
No larger supply of gasoline for civilians is expected this year. Elimina- 
tion of sugar rationing is improbable. Passenger tires will be easier to 
get as the months go by with enough for all in 1945. Shoes are expected 
to remain on the ration list but there is not likely to be rationing of 
clothing this year. 


THE FARM MACHINERY picture has cleared recently. Neverthe- 
Mt less, planting and haying machinery has lagged behind schedule and 

it is now too late to do much about it for the year ending June 30. 
Also behind schedule are grain drills, fertilizer distributors, harrows, ma- 
nure spreaders, power sprayers, listers, middle-busters, garden tractors, 
moldboard plows, tractor-mounted cultivators, large combines, pick-up hay 
balers, corn pickers, side-delivery rakes, and hay loaders. 

Starting the new machinery year July 1, a limit has been placed on the 
amount of equipment which manufacturers may transfer into a county with- 
out approval of the State AAA Committee. For the year WPB has author- 
ized a volume of production about the same as for the current year. 


A NEW CHEMICAL, nicknamed Dithane, is deadly to plant pests. 
Sprayed on the ground, it is taken up by the plants which are rendered 
immune to both biting and sucking insects. ... Quick freeze locker plants 
have a big place in our economy but there are many locations where if 
installed they will turn out to be economic flops. . . . Indications are that 
the protein feed situation will not be as tight this falt and winter as it 
was a year ago... . The increase in the support prices for peanuts and 
soybeans amounts to about 13 per cent. A 13 per cent increase in cotton 
seed prices would mean about $60.50 a ton to the farmer. ... At last re- 
ports, no large volume of corn was selling at $1.16 per bushel, Chicago 
basis, while farmers could still turn it into hogs and gross around $1.38. 


Hour, widely known daily radio program, was discontinued June 19. 
The Saturday program will be continued under the Farm and Home 
Hour name. The present Friday Victory Garden broadcast will be continued 
through July 28. 


+) DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE’S National Farm and Home 
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When Stanley found Livingston in darkest Africa, a Winchester rifle 


‘was an important part of his equipment. Teddy Roosevelt depended 
upon the thoroughbred “Winchester when exploring the far corners of 
the earth. Shackleton, the Antarctic explorer, McMillan who faced 
death in the frozen Arctic, Peary, discoverer of the North Pole, and 


countless other explorers and hunters lived to tell their stories because 


of the dependability of Winchester. 
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Every Boy Way, 
Has His Hero 


Today, millions of American boys are watching their older 
brothers become heroes. Many of these heroes, when Boy 
Scouts, earned their Marksmanship Merit Badges long ago 
with Winchesters. Today they are writing new and unfor- 
gettable chapters in the moving history of America. 

































* * a * 


Because of the exceptional accuracy of the Winchester Model 
75 .22 caliber target rifle, it is being used extensively by the 
Army for preliminary and marksmanship training. Since the 
historic Seventh of December, a mounting flood of Winchester 
ammunition, Garand Rifles, Winchester Carbines and Air- 
plane Radiator Tubes has been flowing, to our own forces, 
and those of our Allies... helping to make them “the best 
equipped forces in the world.” Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, New Haven, Conn., Division of Western Cartridge 
Company. 


Farmers are Wildlife’s ‘‘Heroes”, 
Saving Game from the Ravages of Pests 


Our hats are off to you for helping wildlife in its perpetual battle 
against pests. In accepting the challenge of prowling predators 
you have championed the cause of game conservation. Farmers 
have found that Winchester Super-Speed and Leader cartridges 
are valuable aids to their efforts. When you buy ammunition, 
look for the mark that has stood for dependable per 

formance for 76 years—the famous Winchester red 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 





COPR., 1944, WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., DIV. OF WESTERN CARTRIDGE COs 


SHOTGUNS ¢ CARTRIDGES + SHOTSHELLS + FLASHLIGHTS 
RIFLES e BATTERIES ¢ RADIATOR TUBES + ROLLER SKATES 
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Voice 


As Heard by 
RUSSELL LORD 


@ Birth control, OPA, war worries, 
peace hopes—all are discussed here. .. - 
while Russell Lord furnishes intriguing 










answers. to two oft-asked questions: 


“What about the industry and energy 
of men in the’ Deep South? And the 
ability and enterprise of the women?” 


Not only soldiers die at war. 

We wrote Ben Smith sending 

him five dollars for a poem of 
his that had been reprinted in “Coun- 
try Book” and asking if he had any 
new ones. His reply: 


A SONG FOR YOU 


Shaflow and song we have seen together 
And the way was long. 

You were my solace in bitter weather, 
You and your song. 


Poor as we were, we have lived in splendor 
Through the lean, hard years... . 


I can’t get the last two lines right. I 
haven’t been doing much writing. My wife 
died in May. Our little half-acre seems as 
wide and lonely as the Sahara Desert and 
the wells of grief are overflowing. Doctors 
said it was mostly worry; both our boys are 
overseas. -When they went she sent her 
heart with them, and she never was strong. 
She tried to be a good soldier and put on a 
front of being cheerful, but deep in her 
heart she was crying all the time. ... 

Ben H. Smith, Jonesboro, Ill. 


We give the post office address, 
6>/ instead of just the county; 

some of our readers will want 
to write to him. . . . This month’s 
eight dollars for the best letter goes to 
a reader whom we hereby designate 
as The Busiest Woman on Earth: 


I am a widow with four boys in serv- 
p ice and four children under fourteen. 

I never have time to feel sorry for 
myself. By 7:30 I have cleaned house and 
leave for work, returning at 5 p.m. Then I 
lead my gang to the field end we plow and 
hoe as long as we can see. I make supper; 
the kids do the chores; I help them get their 
lessons. After they are abed, I wash, iron, 
or can. Ofttimes I write short stories or con- 
test articles. I have had checks from Inside 
Détective and Personal Romances magazines. 
I have no income except what I earn at work 
or with my pen. Every time a new baby ar- 
rives for fifteen miles around it means a 
chance of two weeks’ work for me at $2.50 a 
day. I know ten that are due in June, 
plenty of work! 

I am 46 years of age, strong and healthy. 
We take our part in church affairs, the Red 
Cross, and the blood bank. A contented but 
anxious mother, I pray for my boys and my 
Marine brothers nightly, and when I do get 
in bed around midnight I just die till morn- 
ing. But at five I am up and at it again. 

Mrs. Clara Sager, Harris County, Tex. 


As a Border Southerner, about 

to return to our native Mary- 

land after eight months in the 
Deep South, may we pay this passing 
tribute to Deep Southern woman- 
hood? Deep Southern womanhood 
is deep. It must be a carry-over from 
plantation days when the woman, act- 
ing always as if she would curl up 
and die like a fragile blossom if the 
dominant male did but frown, actu- 
ally ran the whole plantation, slaves 
and all, including the husband. 


They’re little as a rule, these 
commanding women of the 
Deep South, girlish-looking 
and chirpy. They stay bird- 
like and _ young-looking, 
many of them, with grandsons in the 
Army; and, man! how the men fear 
them. They are demure and delight- 
ful and exceedingly determined; and 
they rule the South. 


You dsk: “Do we dare discuss birth con- 
trol?” Certainly> It is being practiced now 
in the open country everywhere, not only in 
town. Birth control was born’ of women’s 
dire necessity in a time when no “nice wom- 
an” dared admit she knew the facts of life, 
when Man, the unquestioned master, was not 
considered in any way to blame for the birth 
of a dozen children and the death of half of 
them at birth. Farmers rather expected to 
have from two to four wives during a lifetime. 
They bowed their heads in humble acquies- 
cence and intoned with the minister, “The 
Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away.” In 
those days planned parenthood was forced to 
be a secret thing, resorted to by the desper- 
ately weary or disgraced, made dangerous 
by half knowledge, secrecy, and shame. Now 
we know better; we have become civilized. 

M. S., Matagorda County, Tex. 


Here are some people who want 
to talk about crops and war- 
time controls: 


I’ve been trying six weeks to get a simple 
part for a pump. All I have is a permit to 
buy. The iron is all to kill with, not to 
raise things with. If the grasshopper brains 
of the bureaucracy continue to run. this 
country, we’re already licked. No land can 
waste as wantonly as we do, and win. 

Floridian.” 


Why not change horses in the middle of the 
stream, if the fresh horse is a better swimmer 
and has some idea where he is going? 


Mrs. June Moore, Boyle County, Ky. 


OPA ceilings on fresh vegetables are un- 
fair, forcing many truck farmers into other 
occupations, with a resulting reduced pro- 
duction of needed food. The purpose behind 
the whole thing is to cater to union labor at 
the expense of the farmer. 

Edgar Abernethy, Gaston County, N. C. 


6 f On the other hand: 


Things are far from perfect. No 
administration can be perfect, but this one 
has done fairly well in keeping prices stable, 
preventing inflation, and the pyramided debt 
that would result in inflation. Our Congress- 
men can go too far in opposing our Adminis- 
tration in the matter of price and wage reg- 
ulation. Elmer T. Weiser, 

Gillespie County, Tex. 


When summer ends and space, 

we hope, is not so tight in these 

columns we’d like to have a 
Round Table on (1) Creed Consoli- 
dation and (2) How to Combat Post- 
war Unemployment, Yet Continue to 
Use Machinery. The mail on both 
subjects has been searching and ex- 
cellent. As to Question Two, the ma- 
jority say abolish trade barriers, push 
reciprocal agreements, feed the world. 
But others ask: Why be a sucker, tak- 
ing worthless paper for our prod- 
ucts, as we did from 1918 on? Our 
readers, speaking (See page 42) 
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this excellent discussion by Dr. Holland. 


How Shall We 
Train Children? 


Our July Sermon 
By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D.D. 


NE of our readers writes me in 

this rather nervous manner: 
“How can we parents be sure that 
our children will always act in such 
a manner that we may be proud of 
them?” 

I wish that there were some 100 
per cent answer to 
this question. But 
I can at least sug- 
gest four highly 
important princi- 
ples to observe. 

1. Begin early. 
Long ago it was 
written, “Train up 
a child in the way 
he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.” Christian 
character depends largely upon ear- 
ly training—from infancy on. 

2. Teach your child to obey the 
moral guidance of the home. By 
this I do not mean that the child 
should be slugged into obedience. 
I doubt if any law ought to be laid 
down unless there can be given some 
reason which will appeal to the 
child’s immature judgment. A Chris- 
tian mother whom I know quite well 
never asks any of her children to do 
anything for which she cannot give 
them some valid reason. This takes 
a lot of her time, but it is worth it. 
Obedience is the taproot of most of 
our virtues. A little three-year-old 
rebel in a home is a candidate: for 
trouble unless his rebellion be won 
to the side of obedience. But the 
obedience based on faith in the par- 
ent’s fairness, affection, and intelli 
gence is worth infinitely more than 
an obedience based on fear of the 
parent’s anger or physical strength. 


3. Every child should be taught 
very early to do something each day 
that is helpful to some other mem- 
ber of the family. That sounds easy, 
but it is most difficult. We are born 
with tendencies to selfishness and 
with a desire to be served rather 
than to.serve. Scouting has taught 
thousands of boys and girls the deep 
delight that can come only from its 
motto, “Do a useful turn to some- 
body each day.” It is far easier for 
parents to wait on their children 
than to teach children to wait on 
them and one another. It comes 
slowly, but once a child feels the 
thrill that comes from doing a kind 
turn, he is well on the way to no- 
bility of character. 


4. Parents cannot too soon or too 
lovingly teach their children the 
great basic principles of our Chris- 
tian religion. This means not only 
teaching by precept. but (what is 
far more important) setting the right 
example. And that example should 
be a Christ-dominated religion and 
a love-dominated life based on the 
Two Great Commandments—that 
we love God (as exemplified in Christ 
the Son) with our whole kearts and 
love “our neighbors as ourselves— 
and on the Golden Rule, that we do 
unto others as we would have them 
do unto us. A Christian up-bringing 
will bring out the very best that is 
in every normal child and influence 
him in the long years ahead. 


Editor’s Note.—Concluding his article. “Is 
Christianity Really Practicable?” last month 
Dr. Poe said: “Next month | hope to discuss 
the application of these principles in train- 
ing children and young people.” Deciding 
later that he would devote his page this 
month to other subjects, Dr. Poe arranged for 





Dr. Holland 
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EACH SPROUTING SEED 
MEANS MORE TO FEED 


eee GROW MORE IN ’44 





ERTILE land and fair weather are 
F big factors in bringing a bumper 
crop. But when you come right down to 
it, seeds must be properly planted to 


grow into golden heads of grain. 


There’s one.sure way of giving the seed 
you sow a better start .. . with an Oliver 
Superior 26 Drill. Here’s a drill that, 
with almost uncanny accuracy, puts 
the proper number of kernels at the 
proper depth... that doesn’t waste 


precious grain. 


In the principle of the Double Run 
Force Feed, each feed wheel section plants 
exactly the same number of kernels—no 
more, no less. As long as there’s a handful 
of grain in the big-capacity hopper, the 
seed is measured out accurately... evenly 
distributed . . . gently laid in the firm, 
moist soil under the center of the discs 


.. «just the spot for speedy germination 





and development of a sturdy root system. 


The variable, disc speed wheel of the 
Oliver Superior 26 Drill permits 13 dif- 
ferent changes in the quantity of seed 
sown. Two-section feed wheels will plant 
large or small seeds . . . handle most 


crops that are drilled. 


You’ll like this world-famous grain 
drill that’s easy to pull and easy to oper- 
ate. Reliable and economical, it never 
seems to wear out. Its sturdy frame stands 
years of bumps and jars and strains. 

If you need a grain drill to plant more 


acres .. . and if you want bigger yields 
than you’ve ever had before . . . better 


-order one from your Oliver dealer today. 


He’ll have more new drills this year— 
and plenty of repair parts for all your old 
machinery. Oliver Farm Equipment 
Company, 400 West Madison Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 








" Disc, Spring Tooth and 
Spike Tooth Harrows— 









2, 3 and 4 Furrow 
Disc Plows 


\FOR OLIVER 
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© 1944, The Studebaker Corporation 


Farm trackers are doing 
thelr pate, tool 


They’re making food fight for freedom 


by moving it from farm to market 


TEPPING up farm production 
still further this crucial war year 
is only one of the many pressing prob- 
lems that face busy American farmers. 
All over the nation, it’s becoming 
more and more necessary to make 
sure that farm products can be moved 
to markets and processing plants. This 
puts an added load on the already 
busy farm trucker. 

Despite the fact that their trucks 
have had hard use, and that drivers 
and helpers continue to enter the 
armed services, farm truckers are do- 
ing a splendid job. 

But truck maintenance and repair 
continue to be a major prob- 
lem for them and for farmers 
who do their own hauling. 

In order to help keep farm 
trucks rolling, Studebaker 





now offers free a handy, 48-page 
booklet on -wartime care and main- 
tenance of all makes of trucks. It’s 
something every farmer needs, say 
thousands of truck owners. They use 
it constantly to keep their trucks in 
tip-top condition. 

This valuable guide-book contains 
no advertising. It’s packed full of 
useful ideas on loading — gives sim- 
ple, non-technical directions on how 
to make any truck perform better. 
Studebaker offers the booklet as one 
of its many wartime helps for car and 
truck owners. 

Pick up your copy free at any 
Studebaker dealer’s—or mail 
coupon below to Studebaker 
Truck Division, 


FARM 


Department P- 10, 
South Bend 27, Ind. 





STUDEBAKER 


PIONEER AND PACEMAKER 


IN AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 


Now building Wright Cyclone engines for the Boeing Flying Fortress 
—multiple-drive military trucks—other vital war materiel 


Studebaker Truck Division, Dept. P-10, South Bend 27, Indiana 
Please rush to me free and postpaid, “Care and Maintenance of the Farm Truck in 


Wartime.” 


Name——____- sail 


Address _— 

















@ Now that we are trying 
to get better pastures all 
the Carolinas and 
Virginia, one of the chief 
problems is, “How shall I 
get rid of broomsedge and 
get better grasses instead?” 
Here Dr. Hutcheson re- 
ports tests showing that 
broomsedge isn’t checked 


over 
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By T.B. HUTCHESON 


How Keep 


BROOMSEDGE 


Out of 


Pastures? 


Agronomist, V. P. 1. 


(ee 





by burning (rather seems 

to enjoy burning), but that prop- 
erly fertilizing pastures makes 
broomsedge get out and give way 
to the better grasses we all want. 


E of the most important prac- 

tices in pasture management, 
particularly in sections where broom- 
sedge is a prevalent weed, is to mow 
the pastures at least once a year in 
order to remove the top growth of 
weeds so that the animals can reach 
the better plants 
more easily, and at 
the same time pre- 
vent the spread of 
weeds through ma- 
ture seed, keep 
downrunning 
briers, and cut 
back the sprouts of 
bushes. 


The best time to ; 
do this mowing job is between July 
15 and Aug. 15, as at this period 
broomsedge and many other weeds 
have not ripened seed. Furthermore, 
if shrubs are cut back at this season, 
growth made later in the season is 
usually killed by frost before it 
hardens. However, it pays to mow 
pastures, even if this job has to be 
delayed unti! the slack season of 
fall or winter. 


cena. | 
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Dr. Hutcheson 


But now let’s get 
Burning on to the whole 
Doesn’‘t Help problem of what 

to do about broom- 
sedge. For many years a frequent 
topic of discussion at farmers’ meet- 
ings has been that of the effect of 
burning broomsedge from pastures 
each spring. Some have said, “‘Burn- 
ing pays because it destroys the old 
top growth and lets the animals get 
at the new grass earlier in the 
spring.” Others have replied, “Burn- 
ing destroys more valuable grasses 
and reduces the carrying capacity of 
pastures.” 

In order to get factual data on 
this subject, a pasture field near 
Glade Spring, Va., containing about 
75 per cent broomsedge to start with, 
was chosen in 1939, and has been 
sukjected to the following treat- 
ments annually: 


Area 1—Burned each spring in March 
Area 2—Mowed each spring in March 
Area 3—Sedge left standing 

In each area, Plot 1 was not fertil- 


ized; Plot 2had superphosphate; Plot 
3 superphosphate and muriate pot- 


ash; and Plot 4 nitrate soda, super- - 


phosphate, and muriate potash. 

On April 1, 1944, stand counts 
were made on these plots and the 
results are shown in the table below. 


These plots have been 
grazed heavily each 
season. To sum up 
we find the following: 

1. On Plot 1 where no fertilizer 
was used and the sedge burned each 
spring, broomsedge has increased 
from the original 75 per cent of a 
stand until we now have a 100 per 
cent stand, and none of the better 
species of forage plants; while on 
the other unfertilized plots but not 
burned, there has been no change in 
the original 75 per cent stand. 

2. On Plot 2, fertilized with 300 
pounds 16 per cent superphospha‘e, 
the burned area still has 75 per cent 
sedge; while the mowed area has 
only 65 per cent; and where the sedge 
was left standing, 15 per cent. 

3. On the No. 3 phosphate-potash 
plots, there has been a reduction of 
sedge on all areas — 10 per cent 
smaller stand of broomsedge on the 
burned area, 50 per cent smaller on 
the mowed area, and 63 per cent 
where the sedge was left standing. 

4. On Plot 4 where a complete fer- 
tilizer was used the greatest reduc- 
tion of broomsedge has occurred. 
Here bluegrass and clovers are rap- 
idly replacing the broomsedge. On 
the burned area there is only 25 
per cent sedge; while on the mowed 
area only about 5 per cent sedge 
remains and where the sedge was left 
standing, 8 per cent. E 

5. For the more rapid disappear- 
ance of broomsedge from Plots 2 and 
3 where the sedge was left standing 
we have no satisfactory explanation 
except that animals seemed to prefer 
these areas for resting places, and 
may have left more droppings on 
them. 

It should not be assumed that 
heavy fertilization alone will eradi- 
cate broomsedge from pastures. If 
much is to be accomplished, heavy 
grazing, particularly during April 
and May, must accompany the ferti- 
lization, or the pastures must be 
mowed at least once during the 
growing season. Fertilized, undis- 
turbed broomsedge grows better; but 
when fertilization is accompanied by 
close grazing or clipping, the broom- 
sedge is crowded out by the aggres- 
sive competition of the better forage 
plants. - 


What Tests 
Prove 


EFFECT OF FERTILIZERS AND TREATMENT ON STAND OF BROOMSEDGE IN 


PASTURES 
Per Cent Stand of Broomsedge 
Burned Mowed Sedge left 
Fertilizer Used Per Acre Area Area Standing 
FO Re ES aeRO PORE o POLES Po RETR OSSOD ORES DUET PATE AEE 100 75 75 
Plot 2—300 lbs. 16 per cent superphosphate............ 75 65 15 
Plot 3—300 lbs. 16 per cent superphosphate and 
100 Ibs. muriate of potash...............ccccscceseseeee 65 25 12 
Plot 4—300 lbs. 16 per cent superphosphate, 
300 Ibs. nitrate of soda, and 
100 Ibs. muriaf® of potash........,.....:-cersecsseeee 25 5 8 
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CHICKENS, OIL 
AND RESEARCH 


The chickens you raise today, whether for eggs, 
| meat, or a combination of both, are the result of 
: thousands of years of breeding and cross-breeding 
to produce better chickens. (Just as the petroleum 



































nts products you buy are the result of years of research 
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peg to make better oil products.) 
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med f 9 Modern breeds of chickens are believed to be the descendants 
sed . of gallus gallus, a small, wild “ground bird” which originated 
fa in India. (And all the highly specialized Esso petroleum 

na products originate from crude oil.) 
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ved @ The ancient Chinese were the first to develop a special breed 
ie Z. . of chickens. Thrifty farmers, through centuries of experiment, 

d produced the heavy Asiatic meat breeds— far cries from the We can thank the Mediterranean farmers for our modern egg- 
ar- original, scrawny gallus gallus. (Ear ly oil research, too, producing chickens, such as the Leghorn. Eggs were con- 
ind proved that crude oil could be made into specialized products @ ‘sidered a great delicacy by these people, and by careful selec- 
— —such as oil, grease, fuels. ) tion, chickens were developed to the then unheard-of 
fer production of 200 eggs per hen per year! The first chickens in 
ind ee America were egg-chickens such as these and were later 
on oe crossed with original Asiatic breeds to produce the “general 

purpose” chicken. (With the need for more petroleum products, 
-" to serve America’s growing industry and agriculture, Esso 
If scientists in. the great Esso petroleum research laboratories 
Wy have made crude oil produce thousands of different Esso prod- 
aril ucts— each fitted for some specific use in factory, farm and 
= along our highways. ) 
the ' 
~ BOOK? 
but Ff THE ESSO FARM 
by po YOU HAVE YOUR coPY pi oon, aa crammed 
ym- It’s waiting now at your wuee - m problems. Tables, 
"eS : ers to a thousand farm Pp 
with the answ ‘plus a complete farm 
ge ful hints, short-cuts— P Ess 
charts, helpfu ecords! See your od 
diary and ruled pages for farm f 
IN Supplier today! 
ge 
oft Today, when you buy chickens, you can select a breed exactly 
B py suited to your needs—and you know that past research is respon- CA RE SAVES WEAR 
sible for that breed’s special excellence. (And when you select 
an Esso product for farm use, you know that the research work STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 


of more than 1500 Esso scientists has made that product possible.) STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF LOUISIANA 
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< [ough BUT OH SU GENTIE 


CCountioss cars, trucks and tractors are suffering from 
engine neglect. Without prompt attention, many of them 
will go to the junk heap, prematurely. 

The pity of this is that engine care is so simple. All 
you have to do is watch an engine. Whenever it fails to 
run smoothly and economically, find out why—and do 
something about it. 

Pay particular attention to the piston rings. At the 
first sign of ring failure—smoke, oil-pumping, or loss of 
power—install new ones. 

The reputation of Hastings Steel-Vent piston rings for 
long life and economy has won them great favor among 
farmers. Any good mechanic can install them. 

HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 


Hastings Mtg. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


IT’S A PRIVILEGE TO BUY WAR BONDS 
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HASTINGS srTeEL-VENT 
PISTON RINGS 


TOUGH ON O1L-PUMPING GENTLE ON CYLINDER WALLS 
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“Kindest Deed” 


Contest Winners 


~ 4 


($5 Prize Letter) 


@ A GIRL from the North was visit- 
ing her soldier-husband and staying 
in a rooming house where the maid 
quit the day after she arrived. The 
landlady was an older woman who 
wasn’t very well and was unable to 
do the work. Although she tried, 
she couldn’t find help. We felt sorry 
for her but this girl did more than 
that. She did the work until a maid 
was found two weeks later. And not 
one penny would she take for her 
work!! I think that is a kind deed 
to do for a total stranger. 
Mary Ann Davis, 
Dougherty County, Ga. 


($2.50 Prize Letter) 


@ I WAS visiting a friend of mine 
and we were having a good time 
playing ball. An old lady came into 
the yard and my friend ran to help 
her into the house, saying, “Bill, sit 
in the shade and rest till I come 
back.” In about an hour he came 
back and told me he had been writ: 
ing to her two sons in the service as 
she couldn’t write. I learned he did 
that twice each week, which is a very 
good deed. William Henry Speas, 

Rowan County, N. C. 


@ 1 SAW a boy pick up a logger-head 
shrike. Its wing was broken so it 
could not fly, but could hop a little. 
He caught the bird and took it home. 


He put splints on the wing and soon - 


the bird flew away, happy once 
again. Ocie Weekley, 
, Mobile County, Ala. 


@ A MAF was taking his wife to the 
hospital in his car. On the way, they 
ran out of gas. Another man came 
along and although he didn’t have 





iK\indness is for animals, too. 


much gas, he rushed her to the hospi- 

tal. If it hadn’t been for him, this 
lady would have died. 

Vernon Eugene McBryde, 

Lincoln County, Ark. 


@ ONE DAY a dog got the lunch 
that belonged to a girl in our school. 
Everyone divided their lunches with 
her. Mildred Daniels, 

Dillon County. S.C 


-@ OUR NEIGHBOR was sick last 


spring and couldn’t do his plowing. 
Ten men in the neighborhood went 
with their tractors and helped him 
and it only took two days to list and 
plant his crop. Jewell Henderson, 

Collingsworth County, Tex 


@ A SOLDIER passing our house 
at night saw a large rattlesnake by 
the headlights of his car. He stopped 
and killed it, which shows soldiers 
watch out for enemies at home and 
abroad. Agnes Stokes, 

Geneva County, Ala 


@ I SAW a person pull a nail out of 
a board. I wonder if he realized he 
might be saving someone from lock 
jaw which old rusty nails may cause. 
Millard McRoy 

Mobile County, Ala 


When Infantile Paralysis Strikes 
By B. E. WASHBURN, M.D. 


[ S THERE likely to be an epidemic 
of infantile paralysis this year?” 
That is a question which cannot be 
answered, since we do not have ex- 
act information as to how this dis 
ease is spread. 
However, every 
parent should al- 
ways be on the 
lookout for it and 
- should know its 
signs and symp- 
toms and what to 
do for it. Chiefly 
a disease of the 
spinal cord and 
most common in late summer and 
early fall. it is caused by a virus 
which probably enters the body by 
way of the nerves in the nose and 
is spread from a sick person in the 
discharges of the mouth and nose. 
Although it is probably contagious 
in the same way that bad colds and 
influenza are catching, it is not un- 
derstood why only one case is usual- 
lv found in a family. 





ee ARNE APS 
Dr. Washburn 


“What are the symptoms?” 

In children, it usually begins with 
a fever and slight stiffness of the 
neck and spine. In addition to feel- 
ing hot, the child has a headache, is 
listless, and sometimes vomits, just 
as in other childhood diseases. These 
signs may not be severe enough to 
be considered serious until the child 
wakes up paralyzed, usually on the 
third or fourth day. One or both 


legs, or even the arms and legs, may 
be affected by the paralysis; while. 
in a few fatal cases, all the body 
muscles are affected and the patien! 
cannot breathe. About half the vic 
tims recover without paralysis: 
others have paralysis which gradu 
ally gets better but never gets en 
tirely well. It should be noted that 
the disease is not always associated 
with the paralyzing effects. Often. 
paralysis is not an early symptom 


“What should I do if I think my 
child might have paralysis?” 


First, put the child to bec and keep 
other children away. Unfortunately 
there is no vaccine against this dis- 
ease, so it is important to quaran- 
tine all cases until the acute symp- 
toms have passed. Then, if the doc. 
tor is called before the arms and 
legs*begin to get paralyzed, he can 
make his diagnosis early and he may 
be able to lessen the crippling. 


“What further care should the pa- 
tient be given?” 


If possible, hire a nurse or al 
tendant who has been trained in the 
Kenny Method of treatment (hot 
packs, exercise, and gentle han 
dling). Parents of patients who 
have been crippled by _ infantile 
paralysis should get in touch with 
their local committee, from whom 
they can obtain advice and assistance 
in the care of their crippled children 
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SPECIALLY notable this month 
is this report from the Port Re- 
public Chapter: 


The chapter has bought six purebred pigs 
for the boys as projects. Each boy will give 
back two pigs to the chapter next year. To 
raise $75 to finance the chapter this year we 
will sell vanilla, serve supper to local Ruri- 
tan Club, husk corn for farmers, sell Christ- 
mas cards, and each boy will bring in $1 
worth of produce at the December meeting. 
... We are helping in school and commu- 
nity service by varnishing the library book- 
cases and sanding and varnishing the cafe- 
téria_ tables. 

Other interesting 
chapter reports follow: 

Buckingham — An _ addi- 
tion to the shop has been 
started, with each boy giving 
two hours a week to the 


work. The F.F.A. 
and Grange held a joint 
meeting. .. . Of the 124 mem- 


bers the Buckingham F.F.A. 
has had since its beginning 
in 1939-40, 34 are in the 
armed services, 14 in public 
works, 24 farming, and 52 
still in school. 

Lively—Two members, Russell Rice and 
Franklin Haywood, reteived the State Farmer 
key—the highest award made by the state 
organization. 

Louisa—Constructed hotbed and coldframe 
this spring on the school grounds, for rais- 
ing tomato, pepper, cabbage, and head let- 
tuce plants We are also mixing in the shop 
a mineral mixture for members who have 
hog projects. 

McGaheysville—The chapter gave $5 for 


North Carolina 


ROM the Rock Springs, Lincoln 
County, F.F.A. chapter comes the 
month’s most important news: 


This year our adviser has a plan for a new 
long-time project. Each member rents five 
acres either from his parents or a neighbor as 
long as he is an F.F.A. member. The land is 
laid out, terraced, limed, and rotated with 
cash crops and soil-improving crops. The 
yields from year to year will show whether 
he is increasing in knowledge from farming 
or not. Parents of 18 boys have already sign- 
ed contracts for these projects. 

Live news from other chapters 
follows: 

Biscoe (Montgomery)—Raised money for 
a 4,000-bushel curing house through ‘a stock 
subscription plan. 

Elise (Moore)—F.F.A. boys in two years 
have put up a $3,000 metal shop and cannery 


Virginia FF. A. 





Bovs Are Aetive 


repair of the F.F.A.-Home Economics camp, 
$10 each to Red’Cross, Salvation Army, and 
Chinese Relief, $5 to War Fund, and bought 
a $25 War Bond. 


New Hope—For several years the chapter 
has pushed self-feeders for hogs. Now farm- 


ers are calling on the boys to make them 
feeders and if lumber can be had a consider- 
able number will be built. 

Shorthorn—The boys have helped unload 
wheat shipped in to relieve the feed shortage 
.... have aided in a recent Bond drive... . 
and have started a machinery repair class and 
urge all farmers with machinery to be re- 
paired to bring it in at once 


4-H Boy 
Given Gilt 


Myron Price, Richland 
County, S. C., 4-H club 
boy, is the proud owner 
of a registered Hamp- 
shire gilt given to him 
by Mr. Charles Old, 
prominent breeder of 
Hampshire hogs in that 
county. A star 4H 
member, Myron is 17 years old. His 
projects this year include poultry, 
dairy goats, and pig club. He has 
1,100 certified Parmenter Red “pul- 
lets and he has built brooder houses 
and a log poultry laying house for 
them. The pig given him for excell- 
ing in 4-H work will be the founda 
tion of a Hampshire herd which he 
expects to build up. 


Future Farmers 


building, and with government aid have 
added $1,480 worth of shop tools and $1,165 
in cannery equipment. 

William R. Davie (Halifax)—Staged a 
minstrel from which we made $122 for 
F.F.A. activities. 

Lucama (Wilson)—Has set up a commu- 
nity cannery. 

Mt. Vernon (Rutherford)—One of our 
former members has been killed in action, 
about 50 are now serving. The chapter is 
sending each of these 50 boys a letter telling 
them we are thinking of them and about 
chapter activities. 

Whiteville (Columbus)—The concrete 
walk in front of the high school building 
which the F.F.A. boys poured is 400 feet 
long and 5 feet wide. 


Tar Heel (Bladen) —Members of the classes 
pruned 26 home orchards last winter 


MOVIES You’ll Enjoy 


* Since You Went 
Away—An American 
family in wartime. 
Claudette Colbert, Shir- 
ley Temple, Monty 
Woolley, Joseph Cot- 
ten. ( Family.) 

* White Cliffs of 
Dover—Romance and 
heartache in two wars. 
Irene Dunn. (Over 16.) 


* Road to Utopia—Bing Crosby and Bob 
Hope as prospectors. (Family.) 





Shirley Temple 
Today 


* Dr. Wassell—Gary Cooper as a mis- 
sionary doctor in Java. Excellent. (Over 16.) 
* American Miracle— An immigrant 
becomes a fine American. Brian Donlevy. 
(Family,) 

* Kismet—A fairy tale in color. Ronald 
Colman, Marlene Dietrich. ( Family.) 

* And the Angels Sing—A gay musical 
Fred MacMurray, Dorothy Lamour 


(Family,) 
* Eve of St. Mark—A_soldier’s death 
on Bataan. (Over 16.) 


* Days of Glory—Guerrilla warfare. 
(Over 16.) 


* Yellow Canary—Good spy story. Anna 
Neagle. ( Family.) 


* Pin-Up Girl—Musical with Betty Gra 
ble, Martha Raye. ( Family.) 

* Home in Indiana—A charming _pic- 
ture of farm life. ( Family.) 

* The Hitler Gang—H it! er ’s rise to 
power. ( Adult.) 


Also Recommended: Family: Mark 
Twain, Ali Baba, Blonde Trouble, Broadway 
Rhythm, Buffalo Bill, Chip Off the Old Block, 
Cover Girl, Curly, Fighting Seabees, Follow 
the Boys, Going My Way, Old Oklahoma, 
It Happened Tomorrow. Knickerbocker Holi- 
day, Madame Curie, Private Hargrove, Ber- 
nadette, Up in Arms. Over 16: Address Un- 
known, Between Two Worlds, San Luis Rey, 
Christmas Holiday,-Gaslight, Four Jills, Guy 
Named Joe, Hour Before the Dawn, Jack 
London, Ladies Courageous, Passage to Mar- 
seille, Phantom Lady, Harvest Moon, Tender 
Comrade, Uncertain Glory, The Uninvited 





. Z Answer to 
Puzzle 


This figure shows 
Zs how the ‘trees may 

= each be enclosed in a 

° separate lot by build- 








ing six straight fences. 
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Good fence pays off! 


T HE many southern farmers who 
- are diversifying their opera- 
tions are finding that strong, sturdy 
fence helps boost profits, It protects 
crops, keeps livestock under control, 
enables farmers to get maximum 
use from fields and pastures. 

For all these purposes, U-S-S 
American Fence is the tough, long- 
lasting fence you need to give your 
crops and livestock the best pos- 


sible protection. When you are 
planning improvements for your 
farm, go to your American Fence 
dealer. His neighborly advice will 
help you decide on the proper type 
of fence for your operations. His 
supply is still limited but the de- 
pendable protection and extra 
years of service built into U-S-S 
American Fence are well worth 
waiting for. 


7 REASONS WHY U-S-S AMERICAN FENCE “STAYS PUT 


7 HINGE JOINT 


easy to restore S$ 


contrac 











2 TENSION CURVE gives “spring, 
extra-heavy shock, allows f 
tion due to weather. 


3 ACCURATE SPA 
rolls and full num 


@ FULL GAUG 
spécified on the p 


provides flexibility, makes it 
hape if fence is crushed. 


absorbs 
or expansion and 


CING guarantees full length 
ber of stays per rod. 


— assures the uniform weight 


lacard in every roll. 


ipped with the famous 


5 STRONG ANGLE LINE POSTS are ap ey in place. Self-fast- 


American slit wing anc 
ening tongues ho : 
the ground and, once in, 
sturdy steel foundation. 


6 FENCE AND POSTS MADE OF HI 





COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


hor that keeps 


ly. Posts : 
i ag oe Ag They give your fence line a 


are easily driven into 


GH QUALITY STEEL 


in our own plants where every 
step of production from mining 
of ore to finished product is 
under one control—checked by 
experts to give you the best 
possible fence value for your 
money. 


7 FENCE HEAVILY GALVANIZED 
for extra resistance to weather 
corrosion — means longer life 
and greater over-all economy. 
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"This job takes skill and 


experience 





































"THE business of farming calls for special skills that take years to learn. 


And the electric business is the same way. The man who handles hot 
lines at the top of a pole — or runs a big turbine in the powerhouse — 
grows up with his job—and likes it. 


There’s no short-cut to this kind of experience. You either have it or 
you don’t. And the business-managed light and power companies have 
plenty of it in the farm field. They’ve been building farm lines for many 
years. They did a lot of the early development work which showed how 
many farm chores electricity could handle faster and cheaper. 


What’s more, these electric companies know that good service is good 
business. You can count on them for sound construction and careful 
maintenance, for attractive sliding-scale prices, for full responsibility right 
around the clock and the calendar. When storms, fires and floods strike, 


your service must be protected and restored, whatever the cost to us. 


That’s the way you want it. And so do we. 


154 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES a 


* Names on request from this magazine, 





° DON’T WASTE ELECTRICITY JUST BECAUSE IT ISN’T RATIONED! 




















































Jimmy rides all over it. When 
shipping’ time comes on the 
ranch, he is given one of the 
best cutting horses because 
he is one of the best riders. 

There are 31 pastures on 
the Robson Ranch, and cattle 
are kept in all of them during 
the summer grazing period. 
Jimmy rode from one to 
four every day last summer, 
checking fences and counting 
cattle. It was his job to check 
every pasture at least once 
each week during the sum 
mer. While in school, he rode 
the range in the afternoon 
and on Saturdays. After each 
check-up, he makes a com- 
plete report to his father, the 
ranch foreman. 

Mr. Robson, the ranch own- 
er, says, “Jimmy is one of the 
best pasture riders I have 
ever had. He is not only e 
good rider, and dependable 


YOUNG SOUTHERNERS 


Watch This Gremlin! 


ARELESSNESS is a saboteur 

gremlin! Check carefully these 
six points and see that you are not 
harboring menaces to lives, health, 
and the success of our war effort: 


1. Inspect ladders for loose rounds, bolts, 
or cracked supports. Set ladders firmly and 
don’t lean out too far at sides. 

2. Don’t put loose rugs at top or bottom 
of stairs. Put nonslip material under small 
rugs to make them safe. 

3. Keep toys in storage place when not in 
use as they are responsible for tripping people 
and causing injuries. 

4. Arrange furniture to give clear path- 
ways through rooms; avoid sharp turns and 
protruding objects. Place lamp cords where 
they cannot be tripped over. 

5. Keep all outside steps repaired and free 
of small objects. 

6. See that loose boards are nailed down 
in haylofts and broken ones replaced at once. 
Be extra careful about propertly storing pitch- 
forks, mow cutters, grass blades, ete. 





Range 
Rider 


Jimmy Sharp is 
so short that he 
has a long climb 
up when he 
mounts either 
Newt or Satan. 
This 10-year-old 
range rider on 
the L. S. Robson 
ranch in Rogers and Wagoner coun- 
ties, Okla., can ride a cutting horse 
with the best of them and can do 
anything with cattle except rope the 
heavy steers. He’s good at his job. 


The Robson ranch is expansive and 


? + 
Tention = 


These leaflets should ans‘ver 
the problems that often come up 
when planning community or 
home parties, plays, and games. 


Red, White and Blue Party 
for July 4 

Story of Old Glory 

Learning to Swim and Dive 
Pranky Picnic Party 

Farming as a Career 

Games for All Occasions 
Professor Nutt’s Family (play) 
Sam Goes Modern (play) 











Jimmy on Newt 





0 


OOO0000 


Plays are 10 cents each, leaflets 3 cents 
each. Send your order, with name and 
address plainly printed, to Young South- 
‘rners Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Box 2581, Birmingham 2, Ala. 











but can get a lot done in a day and 
you can always feel sure it has been 
done right.” H. A. Graham 

Extension Editor, Okla 


Fence Puzzle 


In a certain . 
field there are 
22 trees grow ‘i 
ing. The draw- 6 
ing at right rep- 
resents this } ° i 
field in diagram. . 
The owner : ° ° 
wishes to build 
fences that will place each tree in a 
separate field. To do this he has only 
to build six straight fences. Can you, 
by drawing six straight lines on the 
diagram, place each tree in a sep 
arate lot? James A. Hines. 
Ohio County, Ky 


(Answer on page 17.) 














Make-Believe Eyes 


“You like surprises, don’t you 
Tommy?” asked Grandpa Baker. 

“Yes, sir, you bet.” 

“All right, we should find at least 











one surprise right 
here.” 

“Hey, Grandpa, 
you don’t mean 
here. This is a patch of sassafras 
and I know how you feel about it.” 

“Well now, Tommy, I’ll admit that 
as a boy ! thought the most detesta- 
ble job in the world was grubbing 
sassafras sprouts. See this folded 
leaf? Pry the folds apart with a twig 
—gently. Now, what’s the matter?” 

“Two of the queerest eyes I’ve 
ever seen are in there, sir.” 

“No, no, Tommy. You’re wrong 
Look real close again and you’ll see 
that the two spots are not eyes at all 
but merely ‘eye spots’ on the back 
of a caterpillar who lives upon the 
sassafras and makes a home for it 
self by folding over a leaf. This is 
an example of the ‘terrifying de 
vices’ which Mother Nature gives 
to some of her weaker creatures to 
frighten away their enemies.” 

“Surprise is right, Grandpa. These 
spots would scare anybody.” 

“Yes, the unwinking stare often 
frightens ever a hungry bird as it 
did you. Let’s take this one home. 
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with some of the bush’s leaves for 
food, and if everything goes well, he 
will finally come out a beautiful 
butterfly, the Green Clouded Swal- 
lowtail, but it may not happen until 
next spring.” H. O. Coffey. 


Drawing Lesson 
No. 3—Perspective 


Fig. 1 Fig. 2° Fig. 3 
































Fig. 4 


RAWING solid objects on a 

plane or curved surface in their 
natural appearance and relations is 
called perspective drawing. 


Find a box around the house and 
place it on a table. Stand to one side 
and compare your observation with 
Fig. 1. If the box is level, the vanish- 
ing point (V.P.) will fall on the 
horizon. Note that the lines forming 
the box come together at the V.P. 
If the eye level is-even with the box, 
as shown by Fig. 1, we see only the 
sides of the box. If the eye level is 
lower than the box, you see under- 
neath the box as in Fig. 2. Fig. 3 
illustrates boxes stacked. Sit on 
the ground near your home steps 
and note how the top of the lower 
step can be seen but as the steps 
fall above the horizon, the top side 
cannot be seen. 

In Fig. 4 note how the lines of the 
different parts of barn disappear to 
V.P. Note dotted lines in barn 
window which locates center. 


To locate fence posts as shown by 
dotted lines, draw a line from top of 
first post through center of second 
post. Where line strikes ground lo- 
gates the next post. You can have 
any number of objects in a picture 
drawn with different vanishing 
points as shown by box in front of 
barn. Send me a perspective draw- 
ing of some object around your 
home. Thanks for the hundreds of 
sketches on the first two lessons. 
Congratulations to Jane DuBose, 
Uvalde County, Tex., for her draw- 
ing shown at left. Even if you do 
not win the $5 in War Stamps, you 
will profit by 
these lessons. 
Get this month’s 
contest entries 
in this office by 
July 20. Next 
month we will 
discuss shading. 

T. W. Godwin, 

Art Editor. 





Hea@ drawing 


Victory Farmers 
We want our wen 


readers to meet 
Jane and Billie 
Kennerly of 
Lexington 
County, S. C., 
two young Vic- 
tory Farmers 
who are helping 
to win this war. 

Children of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. 
L. Kennerly, Sr., 
of Swansea, S. 
C., Jane is eight 
years old and 
Billie is eleven 
Sometime ago, 
their mother 
gave them a few chickens. Since 
then they have raised enough 
chickens and eggs to buy a War 
Bond each. Now they have chickens 
of their own and are saving all the 
money from eggs to buy more Bonds. 
In addition, they help on the farm. 
Billie drives his father’s tractor. He 
tends to the cows, feeds his dad’s 
three fine mules, also the hogs. 

Jane and Billie’s father is a pro- 
gressive farmer and they are follow- 
ing in his footsteps. 


Editor’s Note-——Do you know of some 
young Victory Farmers? Send us their story 
and pictures. Or send us yours. We are 
especially interested in having stories of 4-H 
and F.F.A. members emphasizing their most 
important project, but we want stories of all 
kinds of good Victory Farmers among Young 
Southerners. We’ll pay for all published. 


Billie 


Camp “Can Cookers” 


As camping season is here, you’ll 
be needing cooking outfits. Here are 
some ideas for equipment that can 
be made easily from tin cans and 
scrap. The bucket stove drawing (A) 
will show how you can make a 
stove that cooks good and with little 
fuel. The reflector oven is made 
from a five-gallon 
oilean (B) by cut- 
ting diagonally 
and placing sev- 
eral string wires 
as illustrated in 
(C). Placed in 
front of the fire 
as shown, it is 
handy and useful. 
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Have a “bang-up” good time at your July 
picnics. Here’s how: Get your ideas from 
the Community Handbook. Order for 25 
cents, or 10 for $2 postpaid, from Young 
Southerners, The Progressive Farmer, from 
office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Birming- 
ham, or Raleigh. 








Dear Young Southerners: 


E learn that one out of every 14 men in our Army and Navy 

is a former 4-H Club member. Doesn’t that make you other 
members proud? ... When we read that 16,600 people are killed 
by falls in the home every year, we must not overlook the impor- 
tance of following those saiety rules given on page 18. The fol- 
lowing words by Dr. Clarence B. Smith, prominent youth leader, 
we think are worth while to pass on to you: 

“He who would accomplish much must work much, prepare him- 
self fully. It is quite possible to do almost anything you want to do, 
attain almost any goal you may set, if you are willing to work hard 
enough for it, prepare yourself through education and experience, 
keep your good health through right living, get up and go on each 
time you fall down, have reasonably good manners, and so live as 
to be trusted by your fellow men,” 


Sincerely yours, 


Lunches & *. 
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GASOLINE POWERS THE ATTACK...-O0ON'’T WASTE A DROP! 
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had the oil changed f 
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Something Special happens when you 
sound your Z for 




















FARM OILS 


. s not too late to give your car and farm 
ulpment a lift— j 
perhaps just the o 

n 
they need to outlast the war! If your Aw 
dition, expect 
en when you 
nnsylvania oil 
at sludge and 





something special to happ 
switch to Pennzoil, the Pe 
especially refined to comb 
varnish, 
Because Pennzoil helps keep vital p; t. 
clean and free, it lets engines run rerdnairag 
er, more efficiently and with a 
minimum of wear. Your farm 
engines need that kind of an 
oil—and need it now. So we’ 
be looking for you at the yel- 
low oval sign, and listening for 
* yqu to ask for Pennzoil—with 
emphasis on the z - - Z--2 




















Better dealers from BOND TOpay 


Member Pena. 


ee ede Crude Oil Ass'n. Permit No. 9 


PENNZOIL FARM OILS AND LUBRICANTS 
Pennzoil Motor Oil + 8. T. & T. Oil * Gear Lubricants 
Tractor Chassis Lubricants * Pennzoil Diese! Oils 








coast to coast 
display this sign 


——$ 












"Registered Trade-Mark 


PENNZOIL GIVES YOUR ENGINE AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 
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no extra cost! 


An electric fan in every tube! That's 





the effect you get when you use 

Mennen Menthol-iced Lather Shave. 
Costs more to make, but costs you no 
more than ordinary shave cream. 
You get refreshing COOLNESS at no 
extra cost! This plus feature has 
made Mennen Menthol-iced Lather 
* the largest-selling shave cream of 
its kind. 


NN 





















HAT we plant in the garden 

this month and properly care 
for will largely determine what vege- 
tables we will have during early fall. 
The success in growing these will 
depend on weather, availability of 
water, and moist ground for the 
plantings. If possible, plant in 
branch bottoms or other types of 
moist ground. Where water can be 
applied, a frame garden, partially 
shaded, gives good results. 


What to Plant Any or all of the 

following may be 
planted anywhere in the South: 
Bush and pale snapbeans and _ but- 
terbeans, carrots, table peas, to- 
mato seed or plants, cabbage, 
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* The Next 
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* oe 
«x GARDEN 
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x By L. A. NIVEN 
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collards, broccoli, rutabaga turnips, 
roasting ear corn, Irish potatoes, 
parsnips, cauliflower, salsify, okra, 
squash, pepper, and eggplant in mid- 
dle and lower South. ; 


More Collards Because the col- 

lard is the king 
of winter greens and will go 
through most of our winters with 
very little covering or protec- 
tion, it’s absolutely shortsighted 
not to plant an abundance of this 
delicious vegetable. I plant the seed 
in hills in rows this month, or sow 
thinly, and thin to the desired stand. 


Getting Stand The following 

method will near- 
ly always result in getting a good 
stand in dry and hot weather of 
such as collards, cabbage, toma- 
toes, etc.: Open trench where 
seed are to be planted. Then pour 
water in the bottom of the furrow, 
svaking it thoroughly. Plant seed 
immediately after the water aas 
soaked in. Then cover with soil and 
pack with rake. Do not apply water 
on top at all. To get a stand at this 
time of year when hot and-dry of 
such small seeded vegetables as car- 
rots, plant in usual way. Then cover 
with sacks and wet down thorough- 
ly. Keep moist a few days and a 
stand should result in a week or less. 
Of course, the sacks should be re- 
moved as soon as the seed begin to 
crack through the ground. 


A Frame Garden To make a 
frame garden, 
thoroughly prepare and enrich a 
piece of ground five or six feet 
wide and as long as wanted, us- 
ually 25 to 30 feet or more. Then 
inclose in a box-like frame, using 
planks a foot wide. Nail strips cross- 
wise the frame each five feet. These 
help support the sides and to hold 
up slats or brush to provide partial 
shade in very hot weather or to hold 
up brush or other protective mate- 
rial from early cold weather. If pos- 
sible, locate the frame garden where 
water may be applied. 
Quick Results When the ground 
is quite dry, there 
is not enough moisture in the 
soil to dissolve nitrate of soda 

































applied as a sidedressing. It 
may remain in the ground for 
many days or until rains come, 
undissolved and of no help to 
the plants. To overcome this, 
dissolve the soda at the rate 
of two tablespoonfuls to a gal- 
lon of water and pour around 
the plants, not on them. 


Bar Worms To keep worms 

out of Crowder 
and Black-eye peas, pick off 
the black curculios found on 
the plants and dust frequent- 
ly with cryolite. The later crop of 
peas is not usually damaged so much 
by this pest. 


¥ HMMM HM ¥ 
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Fall Cabbage For late fall and 

early winter cab- 
bage, plant seed where they are to 
grow next month, and thin to a 
stand. Just as good cabbage and 
collards may be grown by this meth- 
od as by transplanting. Charleston 
Wakefield will stand more cold.than 
varieties like Copenhagen and Gold- 
en Acre. And Drumhead Savoy will 
stand even more than Charleston 
Wakefield. I have had these go 
through the entire winter without 
being hurt. 


Seed Depth During summe:z, 

plant all vegeta- 
ble seed about twice as deep as 
in spring. This is necessary in or- 
der to get the seed down where the 
soil is moist and cool. 


x * 





Your Garden in July 


ULY is one of the most difficult 

months of the year for the garden, 
therefore, greater care and knowl- 
edge in gardening are necessary at 
this time. With the proper planning 
and work, your midsummer garden 
may be quite as successful as in 
spring. Helpful suggestions may be 
found in The Niven Garden Book. 
Order for 25 cents from Service 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Progressive ‘‘Farmerettes” 


Our own program, featuring 
the sparkling harmony of Dean 
and Evelyn with four boys who | 
play a total of 16 instruments, | 
may be heard over these stations | 
Monday through Friday: 


CENTRAL WARTIME 
WBRC, Birmingham, Ala., 11:45 a.m 
WSM, Nashville, Tenn., 6:30 a.m. 
WSB, Atlanta, Ga., 12:30 p.m. 
WBAP, Fort Worth, Tex., 6:45 a.m. 
WOAI, San Antonio, Tex., 11:30 a.m. 


| EASTERN V’ARTIME 
WBT, Charlctte, N. C., 7:15 a.m. 
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Marthy stuck 
her hoe up in 
the ground and 
come over to 
the sassafras 
bush where I 
had set the water 
in the shade. “How come our corn 
is always like this?” she says. 

“What do you mean, like this?” 
says I. 

“I mean always one good row and 
one bad row all the way across the 
patch,” she says. “Every time you 
got a good row you got a sorry row 
right next to it.” 

“Oh,” says I, “I thought you know- 
ed I always make my corn rows half 
again as wide as my cotton rows. 
And I always plant corn where cot- 
ton was last year. You see the first 
row over there is a good row of 
corn. That’s because I started layin’ 
off there and put it right smack on 
the first cotton row. That’s what 
makes it so good. Then to get extra 
width, I put the second row of corn 
in the middle between the second 
and third cotton row. Bein’ out 
in the middle where there wasn’t 
no cotton is what makes it so sorry. 
Then the third row of corn goes 
where the fifth row of cotton was and 
you see how good it is. : That’s the 
way it is all across the patch. One 
row is on the old cotton row. It’s 
good. The next one is out in the 
middle between two cotton rows. It’s 
pretty sorry but it will make a few 
nubbins and some fodder.” 

“Land sakes,” says Marthy. “I 
didn’t know a row of cotton could 
make land that much better.” 

“It sure does,” says I. “That’s why 
I always plant corn where cotton 
was last year.” 

Marthy went on back a muttering 





I See By the Ads 


to herself. She hadn’t more’n touch- 
ed the hoe when the idea struck her. 

I was hopin’ I’d be a right smart 
piece away by then. 

“Hey!” she hollers. “You don’t 
reckon it would be the fertilizer in 
the cotton last year that makes that 
row of corn so good now, do you?” 

“That’s just about the way I got 
it figured out,” says I, “because we 
sure didn’t put none in the mid- 
dles.” It wouldn’t never of done ‘o 
tell her I knowed it all the time. 

It took me a long time to look at 
all the ads in this paper. Then I got 
to tryin’ to figure out which was the 
best. I hope you do that, too. You 
will sure find a lot of fine ads in this 
paper. But maybe when you get 
through you will agree with me that 
the finest one is on the front page. 
That don’t always happen. 

Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 


Ask for These Bulletins 


Livestock Opportunities on Southern Farms 
(and Building Plans)—Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co., Birmingham 2, Ala. 

Step Up, Speed Up Your Food Production 
With Running Water—Electric Water Systems 
Council, 228 West Ontario St., Chicago 
10, Ill. 

Boron In Agriculture—Pacific Coast Borax 
Co., 51 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Septic Tank Scientific Report—Hygienic 
Products Co., (Sani-Flush) Canton, Ohio. 

Business Planning for-Postwar Prosperity— 
Truck Division, The Studebaker Corp., South 
Bend 27, Ind. 

List of I. H. C. Sound Films—International 
Harvester Co., 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

How to Produce High-Protein Hay—J. I. 
Case Co.,,Inc., Racine, Wis. 

“Better Hay and Pasture for More Profit- 
able Farming,” and “If Your Soil Could 
Talk,” New Idea, Inc., Coldwater, Ohio. 





DEVICES 
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Hay Shed 


This hay shed used 
by Monroe Garrett, 
an Alabama farm- 
er, holds four tons 
of loose hay and 
cost $1.35 cash. Hay 
is removed from 
field direct to the shed and stored there until 
fed. Cost of baling and repeated handling 
are eliminated. 








lron Cutter 


For cutting sheet 
metal and heavy tin 
and for quickly re- 
moving thin edges 
of old plows to save 
time in resharpening, 
W. F. Robinson, Cull- 
man County, Ala., 
made this simple 
trimmer. It’s a piece 
of an old scraper 
blade bolted to a frame with an old buggy 
axle pivoted, as shown, for a lever. It, works 
astonishingly fast. A, N. 






if <- BucGaY 
§ AXLE 
; PIECE OLD ROAD 


SCRAPER BLADE 


Stock Tether 


To tether livestock along the roadside 
where there is considerable traffic, mash. or 
plug the lower end of 18- to 20-inch pieces 
of half-inch pipe and drive at regular inter- 
vals close along the fence, putting them flush 
with the ground so they will not interfere 
with mowing. Use a picket chain long enouzh 
$0 the animal cannot get into the line of traffic, 


fastening it with a long %- or 7/16-inch bolt 
dropped into the pipe through a link of the 
chain. A swivel or two in the chain will 
prevent twisting. i. W. D. 


Lighting Tractors 


Farm tractors that do not have batteries 
and self-starters can be equipped with lights 
at a relatively small cost by using parts from 
automobiles and other readily available mate- 
rials—a standard 6-volt generator with cut- 
out, a storage battery, two headlamps, and 
a used car ammeter—operating the generator 
from the tractor belt pulley, using a V-belt 
* drive. C. V. Phagan, 

Extension Agricultural Engineer. 


Editor’s Note.—i..:. Phagan will be glad to 
send this plan to any reader who requests it. 
Write him at Clemson College, S. C. 


Farm Leaflets 


The Trench Silo 
Control of Fleas Fall Potatoes 

Fits in Dogs Bad Flavors in Milk 
Good Whitewashes_ Fruit Spray Calendar 
Stock Share Farming 

Drying Hay in Barn 

Hand-Operated Hay Press 

Curing Pork in Warm Weather 

Mastitis, Garget or Caked Udder 

Mange and Lice Treatment for Hogs 
Nutritional Deficiencies of Livestock 


Flagstone, Walks 





BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
The Poultry Handbook .. 25 cents 
The Niven Garden Book....... 25 cents 
The Community Handbook.... 25 cents 
Besele Oo ncn cctccatss 10 cents 

LEAFLETS are 3 cents each. Send 
all orders to Service Editor, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, at nearest office—Dal- 
las, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. 
Any one will serve you. 
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lest your knowledge of Great Names 







































































Who was this Man ? 


Born in Haiti, in 1785. Raised in the U. S. A. and France. 


Though unsuccessful in business, he later became the world’s 


best known bird painter. His most famous book contained 1,065 
life-sized views of American birds. Do you know his name?* 


A GREAT NAME EVERYBODY KNOWS 


The name “WILLARD,” standing as it does for 
sturdy construction, reliability and long life, 

- means much when you need to buy replacement 
batteries for your hard-working farm equipment. 
“WILLARD” on batteries is a recognized mark 
of QUALITY. By all means, take the best possible 
care of the batteries you have, but when you must 
buy, buy wisely—buy Willards. 


*At the bottom of this advertisement, printed 
upside down, is the great name described above. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. © CLEVELAND « LOS ANGELES « DALLAS « TORONTO 





Army-Navy ““E”’, awarded 
to the Willard Storage 
Battery Company, Cleve- 
land factory, for high 
achievement in the pro- 
duction of war materiel. 
















Mie Me SAFETY- FILL’ § 
BATTERIES 


—for Tanks * Combat Cars « Jeeps « Watkie-Talkies 
¢ Ships ¢ for Cars, Trucks, Tractors and Buses at home 
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Frigidaire again reminds you’ 
HOW TO KEEP YOUR 
REFRIGERATOR HAPPY 


If you know the answers to these ten questions 


your refrigerator can give you better wartime service! 


Q. Do I ever have to oil and clean the motor? 


A. No, if it is a sealed mechanism. Yes, if it is an “Open 
type” mechanism (usually belt driven). Ask your dealer 
what kind of oil to use, where to use it and how often. 
When oiling, clean, and check the belt. It may need 
tightening or replacing. See page 27 of 101 Refrigerator 
Helps.* 


Q. Does the condenser ever need attention? 


A. The condenser is to your refrigerator what the radia- 
tor is to your automobile. Dirt and dust interfere with its 
cooling efficiency and increase the running of the motor. 
Clean with a long handle brush or vacuum cleaner attach- 
ment. Before cleaning, turn refrigerator off by pulling 
plug from outlet. See page 26 of 101 Refrigerator Helps.* 


If it sulks 





Q. What do I do if it won't run? 


A. 1. Be sure “on and off” switch (if any) is ““ON,”’ de- 
froster switch is “OFF,” and plug is in wall outlet. 2. If 
so, check outlet with a floor or table lamp to see if current 
is on here. 3. If not, check for blown fuse in distribution 
panel at meter. 4. If current is on at outlet, insert re- 
frigerator plug again and try moving temperature control 
to the coldest position. If trouble persists, call a service man. 


Q. Why shouldn't bot dishes go in the refrigerator? 


A. Placing hot foods in your refrigerator may raise the 
temperature of the food compartment. Wastes current, 
too. To avoid, cool hot dishes by placing in pan of ice 
water; then store. See page 24 of 101 Refrigerator Helps.* 


Q. Does it matter bow I open and close the door? 


A. Yes. Always use the handle or opener. Perspiration 
from hands causes the rubber seal and cabinet finish, if 
non-porcelain, to deteriorate. Wash the seal frequently 
with mild soap and water. See page 25 of 101 Refrigerator 
Helps.* 











Food Fights for Freedom! 
Share your transportation and 
trucks; cut food waste wherever 
it occurs, 


_Q. What do I do if it runs too much? 


A. 1. Clean the condenser. 2. Are you cooling a big food 


load or too much warm food? Freezing a lot of ice cubes? | 


3. Before calling service man, try turning control to a 
lower setting. 


If it loafs on the job 





Q. What do I do if it runs but won't refrigerate? 


A. 1. Remove plug from wall receptacle. 2. Defrost com- 
pletely. 3. Start mechanism and check to see if freezer gets 
cold. 4. Repeat if necessary before calling service man. 


Q. How often should I defrost my refrigerator? 


A. When freezer frost gets too thick it acts as an insu- 
lator, choking off refrigeration or causing the mechanism 
to run more frequently. It may also raise food compart- 
ment temperatures to the danger point. Always defrost 
before the frost builds up to 4” (about the thickness of a 
lead pencil). For an easy way to defrost your refrigerator 
in just 15 minutes, see page 27 of 101 Refrigerator Helps.* 


Q. What is the door seal and what does it do? 


A. The door seal is the rubber gasket on the inside of the 
door. When the door is closed it keeps heat out of the 
refrigerator. The seal should be tight at all times. Check 
it by closing the door on a narrow slip of writing paper. If 
you can slip the paper up and down with the door closed 


(Zax FRIGIDAIRE 


6 tha eae Division of 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Peacetime builders of 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS * RANGES * WATER HEATERS 


HOME FREEZERS - ICE CREAM CABINETS 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION * AIR CONDITIONERS 


BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 








on it, the seal is imperfect. If the gasket is worn out, soft 
and sticky, have it replaced. Having the latch tightened 
or the hinges reversed may also help. See page 26 of 
101 Refrigerator Helps.* 


If it mopes 





Q. What dol do if ice freezing is too slow? 


A. 1. The temperature control may be improperly set. 
2. Ice trays may not be resting flat on freezer shelf. 3. 
Some trays freeze naturally faster than others. Metal 
trays, for example, freeze much faster than rubber. 4. 
Trays will freeze faster in some parts of the freezer than 
in others. In normal operation you can speed up freezing 
time by wetting bottoms of ice trays before putting them 
in freezer. 


‘Tf any trouble persists, call a service man 


FREE! Get New Booklet* from your 
Frigidaire Dealer 


Brand new! ‘101 Refrig- 
erator Helps” for all re- 
frigerator users! New tips 
on care and use of your re- 
frigerator. Rules for freez- 
ing desserts, how to keep 
dairy products, how to 
save time with meal prepar- 
ation; many other helpful 
facts. Get your free copy 
from any Frigidaire dealer. 
Or write Frigidaire, 499 Taylor St., Dayton 1, Ohio. In 
Canada, address 131 Commercial St., Leaside, Ontario. 


Listen to 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
Every Sunday Afternoon, NBC Network 


Find your authorized Frigidaire Service 
Dealer under “‘Refrigerators” in 
classified telephone directory. 

Look for this heading! 
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@ Three ways women can help America are 
stressed by Miss Hill this month. First, study 
hard to find out the best issues and candi- 
dates in all primaries and elections . .. and 
then work for them and vote for them. Sec- 
ond, write frequent letters to members 6f 
Congress and Legislatures .. . also to county, 
state, and national officials. Third, buy 
War Bonds for postwar improvements. .. . 
Watch an early issue for a remarkable survey 
showing what equipment, buildings, etc., 
Progressive Farmer families are most anx- 
ious to get with these Bonds when war ends. 


pet,” Mrs. J. L. Murphy remarked as we 

walked about her charming, ivy-covered, 
old, red, brick home (shown above), which nestles 
in a natural setting of na- 


M> HOUSE looks like something you want to 


old lady dressed in white, another with a peg-legged 
miser, and with a man shot at the front door. 


Bonds, Voting Give Flag Meaning 


“So proudly we hail” this July 4th, the 168th 
birthday of American independence, with our 
beautiful and timely cover this month. As the flag 
and Bond so obvi- 
ously suggest, Bond 
buying is now in 
order—for Victory, 
of course, but fur- 
thermore for a 
good, sound busi- 
ness investment. 
. . . Voting has 
never been more 
important to the 
farm family than 
now. With so many 
farm men and boys 




















The strikingly beautiful iron work in 
grape design was brought from Ken- 
tucky, Sturdy as they are charming, the 
century-old walls are well preserved. 











tive trees, 10 miles out of 
Little Rock, Ark. “How 
true,” I thought as we ob- 
served the pleasing pro- 
portions, the handsome 
walnut stairway, the scen- 
ic wallpaper in the parlor, 
the sturdy cypress wood 
throughout the house 
(and the grape design 
ironwork which came from 
Kentucky). These things, 
the old China paintings, 
and the lovely period fur- 
nishings, make the interi- 
or quite as satisfying as 
the outside of the house. 


























the house. 


gone to war, those 
of us who remain 
—both men and 
women—have not 
only the privilege 
but the obligation 
to inform  our- 








... Confirming my hopes, 
the obliging owners, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. L. Murphy, 
told me that the house has 
a romantic and historic past. Erected in 1836 of 
bricks made on the 640-acre farm, this “Ten-mile 
House” was built by Gideon Shyrock, the promi- 
nent Kentucky architect, and is good for many 
more years of occupancy. As the first brick house 
in Arkansas, it served as a stagecoach stop in the 
forties and fifties and was occupied by Gen. Fred- 
erick Steele during the Civil War. Also, when 
David O’Dodd, 17-year-old Confederate spy, was 
captured, he was held in this house and later exe- 
cuted; and there is ample evidence in the form of 
names, addresses, dates, and comments on the 
walls that Federal as well as Confederate troops 
occupied it. General Steele, it seems; kept horses 
in the “front room.” ... A full measure of ghost 
stories belongs here, too: One deals with a little 


HOMECOMING 


By Margaretta Brown 


When I arose at break of day, 
My thoughts ran on about this way: 


Pu have the house just spick-and-span, 
Prepare a chicken for the pan, 

Arrange fresh flowers in all the vases, 
And put things in their proper places. 

Pll cut the corn, pare potatoes, too, 

Make a frozen dessert, whatever I do. 

Is there anything else? Now let me think: 
Oh, yes, I must have a nice, cool drink. 


So my thoughts ran on as my fingers flew. 
I smiled as I worked and was happy, too. 
We would celebrate in a special way— 

For our boy is coming home today! 


The dining room is fittingly furnished with a delightful 
old English spider leg banquet table, 75-piece dinner set 
of Spode China, Chippendale tole tray... . 


selves. We must 
exercise this dem- 
ocratic right of 
helping to select 
those people who will chart our postwar world. 
Despite various organizations, the farm family, 
in the final analysis, will have to work out its own 
problems. This is especially true of farm women, 
since the women’s vote, which, we understand, may 
run as high as 53 per cent this year, tends toward a 
balance of power. . . .This power will not only affect 
matters involved in the making of a living, but also 
questions concerning the country church, the 
schools, health, hospitalization, roads, etc. Who 
for instance, will speak out with authority against 
inflationary tendencies that affect farming as a 
vocation, if the farm family does not? As a case 
in point: If your young son now offering his life in 
service cannot buy the “South 160” because of the 
vicious trend toward soaring land values, how can 
we answer him? Quite obviously, intelligent and 
informed voting—the best answer—is in our line 
of duty. That goes for every woman of voting age, 
as well as every man. 


Know Your Goods 


As for wardrobes, it is little wonder that home 
sewing is at a high tide, what with ready-mades out 
of all reason in both price and quality. In fact, my 
limited wardrobe posses- 
sions have taken on new 
glamour and meaning 
after my visits to New 
York, Washington, and 
some large Southern city 
stores. Contrary to the 
usual belief, I’ve found 
the best quality and bar- 
gains in our own small 











We fell in love with the back porch 
which extends the full length of 


Southern towns. However, this .ote 
of caution: Even yardage materials 
are also soaring on toward prohibi- 
tive prices, and the quality is often 
none too good. It was never more 
imperative that a woman “know her 
goods.” And what is the lesson for 
us? Obviously, our course is clear: 
We must exercise all possible care 
in storing winter clothing to make it moth- and dust- 
proof; and make over, clean, and launder our pres- 
ent clothing possessions and treasure them... . But 
while you are irked by these inflated prices, sit 
down, not to bemoan your fate, but to write a strong 
protest to the Office of Price Administration in 
Washington and give “chapter and verse’”—facts and 
figures. Next, write your Congressman and Sena- 
tor in Washington. Tell them the story, with a 
reminder that you are looking to them, your duly 
elected public servants, to hold prices in line. If 
one million Progressive Farmer readers write three 
letters each in protest against inflation, that should 
“do the trick.” I’ve written my three! 





Seen and Heard 


‘We have the finest ‘apple set’ in years,” farm- 
ers told me when I was in Frederick County, Va., 
recently. However, harvesting problems are their 
chief concern, I learned. In that connection, Miss 
Nancy Tyree, Women’s Land Army of Virginia, is 
recruiting harvest help for northern Virginia; and 
college girls and teachers have volunteered for 
farm work. Interested farm folk throughout Vir- 
ginia should write for information to Miss Tyree at 
Blacksburg, Va. People in other states should 
write to their state extension service. It is our 
considered guess that the farm homemaker herself 
would welcome an enterprising recruit or two to 
lend a hand during the heaviest part of the canning 
season. ... “I am learning to sew and find it won- 
derfully fascinating,” writes Mrs. J. R. Fairey of 
Midway Plantation, Calhoun County, S. C. Just 
now Mrs. Fairey is delighted with her recently pur- 
chased ripper and needle threader. : 


Talk Of the Office 


Slated for our home improvement scrapbook this 
month are these special articles: House Repairs, 
by Keith Hinchcliff; Save Ideas for Your Postwar 
House, by Lillian Keller, Magic for Your Furniture; 
and, of course, the delightful old house shown on 
this page. . . . Stops in the shops indicate that we 
must use our heads about hat-buying: Johnnie 
Hovey offers the way out by describing some tricky, 
easy-to-make headgear ‘in a leaflet offered on an- 
other page. ... A friendly nation “shakes hands” 
with American young people and exchanges ideas 
on etiquette in Ruth Ryan’s current chat with a 
French serviceman. 
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‘Look, /m making that 
new quick cake! 





ss HAT cake, Kate?” 
“Why, that wonderful, easy- 
to-mix cake that everybody’s talk- 
ing about. Just watch me!” 


“No creaming?” 

“No creaming. And see—the dry 
ingredients go in all together. What’s 
more—you beat the batter only three 
minutes!” 

“And doyou really get good cake?” 


TRY THIS CALUMET RECIPE! 


2 cups sifted Swans 
Down Cake Flour 
(Not ordinary flour) 

2 teaspoons Calumet 
Baking Powue 

@ Sift Swans Down Cake Flour once, 
measure into sifter with baking powder, 
salt, sugar, and spices. Have shortening 
at room temperature; stir just to soften. 
Sift in flour mixture; add 4 of milk, 
molasses, eggs, and vanilla. Stir until 
all flour is dampened; then beat vig- 
orously 1 minute. Add remaining milk, 
blend, and beat 2 minutes longer. 
Grease 10x10x2-inch pan, line bottom 
with waxed paper, and grease again. 
Turn batter into pan and bake in mod- 
erate oven (350° F.) 40 minutes, or 
until done. 

Spread hot cake carefully with Pra- 
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SPEEDY SPICE CAKE (2 eggs) 


¥%, teaspoon salt 
1% cups sugar, 
Y, teaspoon each cinnamon, 
cloves, and allspice 
Y, cup vegetable shortening 


—says Kate Smith 


: 








“You sure do! If you follow the di- 
rections exactly... and use the in- 
gredients called for... you get the 
loveliest, lightest, finest cake! You 
know... the kind you always expect 
from Double-Acting Calumet!” 

x * * 


“Yes, folks, whether you’re making 
one of the new quick-mix cakes, or 
following one of your old favorite 
recipes—Calumet’s Double-Action is 
what you need to protect your bat- 
ter! It works first in the mixing bowl 
and then in the oven—and those two 
actions together give you a triumph 


of fluffy lightness ——> 
CALUMET 


every time!” 
Ww fw 
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% cup milk 

2 tablespoons molasses 

2 eggs, unbeaten 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

Praline Topping 

line Topping, a small amount at a time. 
Return cake to oven and bake 5 min- 
utes longer. 


Note: Time may be taken out to rest, 
but count only actual beating time. If 
electric mixer is used, proceed as di- 
rected, using low speed. Scrape down 
bowl and beater often during mixing. 


Praline Topping. Mix together 4 cup 
firmly packed brown sugar, 1 table- 
spoon Swans Down Cake Flour, 3 table- 
spoons melted buttér or margarine, 1 
tablespoon water, and % cup finely 
chopped nut meats. 


(All measurements are level) 


CALUME 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS 


Baking Powder 


% Listen to “KATE SMITH SPEAKS,” CBS Network 






The Double-Acting 
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Since your family has been “drafted,” you are the “commis- 
sary sergeant” and must provide hearty, well balanced meals. 


Zictl Tthon’s 


FOR SOLDIERS OF THE SOIL 


OMPANY, halt! 

At ease! Fall to, 
and eat!” What wel- 
come orders these are to the hard- 
working farm family, especially if 
the food is one of Mom’s “three 
squares” a day, with real food that 
will stick to the ribs. How to pro 
vide such “mess fare” is the fore- 
most problem facing every farm 
homemaker this July day. 

Sketchy breakfasts are definitely 
not for farm folk who must stand 
heavy duty the next six hours; so we 
advise “fueling up” with cereal, 
fresh fruit in season, bacon, “eggs, 
toast or biscuit, butter, and coffee or 
milk. On some farms, light mid- 
morning and midafternoon refresh- 
ments keep down fatigue, and cold 
drinks add cheer to the rest periods. 


Dinner at midday must be a sub- 
stantial meal, too. With an eye on 
the Basic Seven Food Groups (See 
Miss Hill’s page in the June Progres- 
sive Farmer), we’re off with this 
home-grown dinner suggestion: To- 
matoes stuffed with meat; fresh 
string beans and potatoes or onions 
cooked together; lettuce-radish sal- 
ad; hot cornbread; milk; and, for 
dessert, lattice-topped peach pie. 


Stuffed Tomatoes 


Select six large, figm tomatoes that 
have just turned ripe. Scoop out 
centers. Sprinkle inside with salt, 
and dot with % teaspcon butter. 
Combine % pound ground beef, ham, 
or lean shoulder, % cup dry bread 
crumbs, %4 cup chopped onion, %4 
cup chopped green pepper, 1/3 cup 
water, and salt and pepper to taste. 
Fill tomatoes with the mixture and 
criss-cross bacon over the top. Bake 
in a moderate oven (350 degrees F.) 


By MARY AUTREY 


for 30 minutes or 
until skins are slight- 
ly wrinkled. 


Ten Commands for Cooking 
Vegetables 


Now that we “selectees” have 


worked to produce our vegetables 
and conquer the soil, let’s not only 
enjoy them in season, but let’s cook 
them properly ‘n order to retain 
their full vitamin and mineral con- 
tent and make them “fit for a gen- 
eral.” Here are ten rules to follo-v: 


1. “Fresh” is the word. Don’t gather 
more than the amount needed for one day. 

2. Cook them in their own jackets when 
possible. Peel and cut only when necessary, 
and thus avoid as much as possible a loss of 
vitamins and minerals. 

3. Cut with sharp knives or shredders. Do 
not bruise. 

4. Since cooked vegetables lose food value 
when left over, cook only enough for im- 
mediate use. 

5. Do not soak. 

6. Cook in as little water as possible. 

7. Add vegetables to water at the boiling 
point, bring to boiling, and reduce heat to the 
simmering point. 

8. Cover utensil tightly to prevent escape 
of steam. Otherwise, vegetables may burn. 

9. Utilize left-over vegetabl. stock for 
soups, stews, or cold drinks. 

10. The addition of soda to green vege- 
tables helps preserve color. It has been 
believed that soda destroys the vitamins in 
vegetables, but recent studies indicate that 
this may not be so. 

Mock Angel Food Cake 

The cake below is an old favorite 
in our family when served hot. 

Two cups flour, 14% cups sugar, | cup 
milk, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 4 egg 
whites. 

Mix dry ingredients and scald with 
boiling milk. Add beaten egg whites 
and bake like angel food cake. 





AT YOUR SERVICE, 


HOMEMAKERS! 


Your July “Send-For” List 


Entertainment 

A United Nations Party........................ 3 cents 
Food and Fun for Family Picnics.... 3 cents 
A Leap Year Party:....cccccsccorsossssssseceene 3 CERES 
Food 

ee RN oi icas ca snccnorsentespess 3 cents 
Twenty-one Vitamin-Rich Meals ..... 3 cents 
Baas far Every D8 y..cccsrsosserecesssesssess 3 cents 
Canning 


List of Booklets on Canning, Drying Free 
Canning, Preserving With Honey.... 3 cents 
Save the Products of the Garden........ 3 cents 


Brining Vegetables and Fruits.......... 3 cents 
27 Answers to Canning Problem.s...... 3 cents 
How to Dry Fruits and Vegetables.... 3 cents 
Pickles of Excellence.................-..200+ 3 cents 
Canning Fruits and Fruit Juices........ 3 cents 
Home Improvement 

How to Paper Walls ..................-.++ 3 cents 
Build a Flower Pot Holder........... 25 cents 
Popularity 

Introductions Can Be Easy.............-.. 3 cents 
Stop Twiddling Your Thumbs!........ 3 cents 


Mail your order to Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest 


you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 
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CLEANLINESS 


g basic step in even 
your busiest house 
_ cleaning schedule: 
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Irs SAFER to skip the 
less important jobs than to neglect 
a basic sanitary step that provides 
Greater Home Health Protection, 
Clorox is the easy, efficient way to 









“i | sanitary home cleansing. It disin- 
fects, deodorizes, removes stains 
| in routine cleansing of tile, enamel, 
| linoleum, wood surfaces. Clorox is 
sit | economical in use and it has the 
es | same full strength today as always. 
ly | Simply follow directions on label. 
»k AMERICA’S FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
in HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 








REMOVES STAINS 


Copr. 1944, Clorox Chemical Co. 
—— — 
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. CAN IN TIN 
The Burpee'WayY § 
a LUTZ de 
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n- 
It’s the easy, quick way to cap- 
ture and save the flavor and juices 
of garden-fresh vegetables and 
fruits. Process them right in the 
1g tin cans in your own kitchen. 
1e 
De 





Make canning at home pleasant and interesting 
e this year by canning in tin. Ask your Dealer to 
show you Burpee modern canning equipment. 


Yes, there are plenty of tin cans available for 


home use, and they may be used 
three times. 


HOW TO CAN IN TIN 
The new Burpe Book shows 
you how to take the drudgery 
out of home canning. Con- 
tains 200 tested canning-in- 
tin recipes. Send 10c. 


BURPEE CAN SEALER CO. 
105 W. Liberty Street, Barrington, tL. 











Money Back 
: If Blackheads 
: Don’t Disappear 


Get a jar of Golden Peacock Bleach Creme this 
evening—use as directed before going to bed—laok 
for big improvement in the morning. In a few 
days surface blemishes, muddiness, freckles, even 
pimples of outward origin should be gene. A 
iS clearer, fairer, younger looking skin. Sold on 
money back guarantee at all drug stores or send 
50c, plus Federal Tax, to Golden Peacock Co., 








Inc., Dept. PF-9, Paris, Tenn., for regular 
S &Pc jar, postpaid. CQ 
s - > — 


Golden Peacock 





BLEACH -CREME We 





30 Million Jars Already Used 
























Ripe for July 
CANNING 
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It’s fun to can mouth-water- 
ing peaches the right way. 


By MARY AUTREY 


HE time is now...” for you to 
carry out resolutions made after 
the 1943 canning season. 


® CANNED TOMATOES 


Tomatoes are included in the 
seven basic foods, so let’s plan to can 
enough to serve them three to seven 
times a week during the five to six 
months that the garden’stages a “‘to- 
mato blackout.” Many people pre 
fer the flavor of tomatoes that are 
canned with the peelings left on; 
this way of doing it is a quick one: 


Method No. 1—Wash the toma- 
toes, cut in quarters, remove the 
core, pack into sterilized jars, and 
press down tightly until they, are 
covered with the juice. Add 1 tea- 
spoon of salt to each quart. Seal or 
partially seal according to directions 
with your box of jars, or seal tin cans 
according to directions that came 
with sealer. Then process 45 min- 
utes in boiling water bath canner. 


Method No. 2 — This method is 
more trouble, but worth it to those 
who prefer their tomatoes peeled: 

Wash firm, ripe tomatoes of uni- 
form size. Scald until the skins 
loosen. Dip the tomatoes in cold 
water; then remove the skins, cores, 
and any green or hard spots. Pack 
whole or in quarters into hot, steri- 
lized jars, and cover with boiling 
hot tomato juice. Add 1 teaspoon salt 
per quart, seal according to direc- 
tions with your box of jars, or seal 
tin cans according to directions that 
came with your sealer, and process 
45 minutes in the boiling water bath 
canner. (The processing time may 
be reduced to 10 minutes if tomatoes 
are heated to boiling temperature 
before being packed into jars.) 


® TOMATO JUICE 

Juice may be extracted from your 
canned tomatoes by running them 
through a food mill, colander, or 
strainer; but it is well to can some 
juice to have ready to serve on 
short notice: 

Select firm ripe tomatoes, wash, 
remove the core, and cut into quar- 
ters. Heat to simmering in a cov- 
ered kettle until the juice flows free- 
ly. Strain quickly, and add°1 tea- 
spoon salt for each quart. Reheat 
to boiling point, pour into hot steri- 
lized jars, seal as above, process five 
minutes in the boiling water bath. 


@® GREEN BEANS 


Gathering a few green beans while 
they are young and tender and can- 
ning them quickly is the secret of 
having good ones: 

Wash, string, and cut in about 1- 
inch -lengths. Cover with boiling 
water; boil five minutes. Pack hot 
into hot sterilized jars. Add a level 
teaspoon of salt to each quart, and 
cover the beans with the liquid in 
which they were cooked. Seal 
as above, and process 35 minutes in a 
steam pressure cooker. 















Perfection oaner 

Range. Roomy “Live Heat _— 

Removable clean-up tray. Rati 
certificate required. 


No. R-357 






No.406-B" Puritan” 
Water Heater. Con- 
tinuous hot water at 
lowcost. Has twocast- 
iron steady flow heat- 
ing units. Removable 
jacket. One-gallon re- 
movable glass reser- 
voir. Priority required. 


















‘on Flat-Top Stove. 
Three High-Power 








No. 353—Perfecti 
Wide cooking top- 
Burners giving qu 
Finished in pure blac 


l. Ration certificate required. 


ename 
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No.525—Perfection 
Portable Kerosene 
Heater. Lightweight, 
r low-cost 







popula 
heater. Easy to carry» 
air-cooled handle. 
Steel upper drum, 
black baked enamel 
lower drum. Ration 
certificate required. 



















No. 2201 “Ivanhoe” 
Space Heater. Heats 
from 2,300 to 4,660 
cu. ft., depending on 
climate. Compact — 
occupies only 18x26% 
in. floor space. Very 
economical. Attractive 
brown enamel finish. 
Ration certificate 
required. 
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“Yes, lady, they’re 
PERFECTIONS 


—and prewar quality, too!” 










Perfection Oi! Stoves and Heaters 
again being made for civilian needs 
models and quantities limited 


FFICIENT, economical 
Perfeetion Oil Cookstoves 
and Heaters are back! Prewar 
quality—with the same skilled 
workmanship for which Perfec- 
tion is famous. Cookstoves are 
equipped with our patented 
High-Power burners which give 
you instant, steady heat... 
easily adjustable . . . evenly dis- 
tributed over the entire heating 
surface . . . completely odorless 
and smokeless. Heaters are 
sturdy and economical, de- 
signed to give years of depend- 
able service. 
Though we’re working night 
and day on war production, the 
government has authorized us 
to manufacture a few models in 
limited quantities to meet essen- 
tial civilian needs. You are 
eligible for a new Perfection if 
your present cookstove or heater 
is beyond repair. 


How to get the most out of 
your present Perfection-made 
appliances 
Today it’s your patriotic duty 
to get all the high-quality per- 
formance originally built into 
your Perfection Oil Range or 
Heater. Have your Perfection 
dealer check it over. He can sup- 
ply you with genuine Perfection 
Inner-Flow Wicks and replace- 
ment parts—the only wicks and 
parts that insure 100% satis- 
faction in Perfection-made 
appliances. 





PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 





MORE WAR BONDS AND SWEAT MEAN 


7691-B Platt Avenue, Cleveland 4, Ohio 






LESS BLOOD AND TEARS! 
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MY HEART IS OVER THERE 

































That's why my HANDS are busy here! 


Mi uions of American women are applying their 





























hands over here, answering Uncle Sam’s call to 
help with our national food crisis. With 20 mil- 
lion Victory Gardens and five billion jars of 
home-canned foods, they conserved our 
resources of fighting foods in 1943. 

In 1944 you are being asked to raise 
and preserve 20 percent more, to as- 
sure every fighting Yank and his 
brother —as well as the home front — 
with needed nourishment. 

For success, can with care, follow- 
ing proper instructions,* and use 
Bau Jars. They have been the 
housewife’s preference for more than 


60 years. Leaders always! 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY 


Muncie, indiana, U.S. A. Zine Porcelain- 
lined Cap 


Vacu-Seal 

(2-piece metal cap) 
Ideal (all-glass jar) 
No. 10 Glass 

Top Seal 


BLUE 
BOO K 


*FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS CAREFULLY!—Your suc- 
cess is assured by following instructions in leaflet 
in each box of Bau Jars. For complete canning 
methods and recipes send 10c for the famous 
Bau Buive Book. 
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Summery Suggestions 


A little yardage goes a long way nowadays. This 
summer’s frocks pare their fabric away to lines of heavenly 
coolness. Tiny sleeves or none at all are the rule; and 
almost backless frocks prove practical as well as pretty— 
with the addition of a brief bolero, they can go anywhere. 






% 





3831—Delightful pinafore, cut for the ’teen-age figure. 
Sizes 10 to 16. Size 12, 3% yards 35-inch material. 

3749—Youthful shirtwaist style with just enough 
sleeve to give a pleasing shoulder line. Sizes 11 to 19. 
Size 15, 3 yards fabric. 

3682—Adaptable frock—lines fit the larger figure to 
give it a youthful look. Sizes 12 to 20, 36 to 46. Size 
36, 3% yards 35-inch fabric; collar, % yard; 3% yards 
ruffling. 

3707—Good for novelty prints, here is a shirtwaist 
dress that rates special atf@ntion. Sizes 12 to 20, 36 to 
44. Size 36, 3% yards 35-inch material. 

3440—Make yourself a princess pinafore to live in this 
summer. Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16, 3% yards fabric. 
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3401—A frock that you can wear with or without 
the bolero. Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16, dress, 3 yards 35- 
inch material; bolero, 13@ yards. 

3764—Grand for work or play, this adaptation of the 
overall idea. Sizes 10 to 20, 36 to 40. Size 16, shorts, 
2 yards 35-inch fabric; blouse, 2 yards. 

3777—One of those completely satisfying outfits—a 
cool sun-back dress. Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16, 3% yards 
35-inch material. 


TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON PAGE 28. 
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EASY-TO-MAKE RUGS 


“Cut a rug” in short order out of pompons or 
tufts, and scatter them over the bare floor—much 
cooler, prettier, and more economical than leaving 
down your big wool rug all summer so moths can 
attack. For new, different, yet simple designs, order 
our instruction leaflet entitled Four Fluff and Pom- 


pon Rug Designs. These designs are for living room, bedroom, nursery, and bathroom, and 
are washable if made with fast color rug yarn, Send 3 cents to Home Department, The 
Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you—-Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, or Raleigh. Any 
one will serve you. . 
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AM’ FOR YOUR 
FURNITURE 


Hoes pocus” won’t do much toward turning that shabby 
old bed, bureau, or desk into an attractive, up-to-date 
piece, but if you put on your “thinking cap” and get to work, 
the change will seem like magic. Modern furniture leans to- 
ward the informal, so a coat of paint and merrily-colored 
peasant decorations are just the thing. That makes it easy to 
give “nine lives” to cast-offs and makes everyone think they 
are new, if you wield your paint brush with care. The ex- 
amples on this page are easy for anyone to follow. Try them! 
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*% 1. Does a dark, heavy bed in your 
daughter’s room make it look like a prison 
cell? If so, remove part of the headboard, 
paint the bed a light color, and add bird and 
flower designs. 


* 2. It’s “barrels of fun” to paint your 
lawn furniture in light colors. An eye- 
deceiver are the “plates” and “silver” 
painted on the table top. A big red straw- 
berry decorates the seat of the chair. 


*% 3. This Welsh cupboard was once an 
old bureau. Then plywood was fastened to 
the back down to the floor; and shelves, 
scalloped sides, wooden drawer knobs, and 
paint were added. 


*% 4. A perfect setting for your front 
hallway is this modern chest, made from 
an old bureau. Add a new mirror and 
paint a deep color with contrasting side 
panels and drawer pulls. 


* 5. An old school desk becomes a handy 
sewing cabinet, with little effort. The parti- 
tions separate knitting from darning from 
sewing tools. 


*% 6; Even spinach tastes delicious 
when served on a rocking horse table. 
First, saw off the head. Then attach 
table top, replace head, and make scal- 
loped circular bases. Paint the whole 
thing and add gay decorations. 


* 7. For scattered toys, the perfect 
remedy is a combination toy box and bench. 
Use an old drawer; and add a hinged cover, 
back, and sides. 








BREW YOUR OWN MAGIC 


EARN how to paint the decorative designs shown here from the 
instruction booklet. Send 10 cents in stamps to Home Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, 
Birmingham, or Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 
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Its vety, VERY 


Lasy ro ake 
Selly atid Sati 








Just a half-minute boil 
for Jellies—and more finished 
glasses from your fruit! 


@ Sure, jelly-making’s fun—today.  Jell jells jellies with a half-minute boil; 
Just follow easy, speedy recipes in jams jams with a minute’s boil. 

every box of this modern powdered Sure-Jell’s short-short boil saves 
pectin. Sure-Jell helps a// ripe fruits the freshness, the full-ripe goodness 
set just right. Makes your jams and _ of the fruit... Mmmmm. The flavor 
jellies jell so quickly—look so pretty _ of jams and jellies made with Sure-Jell 
—taste so wonderful—save so much! sure makes them delicious alternates 

With Sure-Jell you average nine for butter! 

glasses, instead of the six you'd get Buy SurE-JELL today. See how very, 
from the same amount of fruit by VERY easy it is to make jelly and jam 
grandma’s “*boil-down” recipes. Sure- with this‘ modern powdered pectin! 












Save Food, says Uncie Sam. 


O.K. Uncle! Watch 
your nieces turn 
their garden fruits 
into thrifty, nour- 
. P ae ishing, unrationed 
Rost Ay ee jams and jellies! 





SurE-JELL 


America’s Fastest-Selling Powdered Pectin Product 
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MAN’S COFFEE | 


MAKES THE BEST COFFEE FOR THE FARM FAMILY — 


LUZIANNE IS RICH AND STRONG 
~A PERFECT 
, EYE-OPENER 

IN THE 

MORNING 


% cn. a ° 


1 DRINK LUZIANNE 100, 


WITH LOTS 

OF HOT MILK 
WITH MILK IS 
A SOOTHING 
NIGHTCAP - IT 

DOES NOT KEEP 
ME AWAKE 


LUZIANNE 


RICHER... STRONGER. 
BECAUSE ITS GROWN IN 


CAE 


LUZIANNE IS MELLOW AND RICH, 
| SERVE IT TO THE 
ENTIRE FAMILY 
~ AND 
SAVE MONEY 




















TEASPOONFUL 


.. BETTER-TASTING... 
ee 


TABLESPOONFUL 








Do 


NEW TRICKS ¥ 
with = 
COTTON BAGS / 


THERE'S more thon a batch of biscuits in your 
sack of flour—there’s a new blouse, too! And there 
are hundreds of other things for your home and family 
in the cotton bags of salt, meal, flour, or feed you buy. 

The free 32-page booklet, “Bag of Tricks for Home 
Sewing,” tells you bag sizes, gives sewing instructions, 


shows you how to make dozens 






of clever things you will be ay 
geet 
pleased as punch to have. Way 


It’s easy to can fruits, vegetables, 
meats at home. Save gasoline. 
Save trips to store. Save shopping 
time. For successful canning, be 
sure to use 


MASON JARS and CAPS 


—always dependable, and remember— 








It’s fun; it's thrifty. Send for 
your free copy in ahurry.Write erm, 
today—a post card will do....Address: 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


P.O. Box 18 « MEMPHIS 1, TENNESSEE ¢ Dept. {2 





E 


on 


JOHN R. DICKEY’S 
OLD RELIABLE EYE WASH 


brings quick relief to burning, smarting, 
over-worked eyes. 25c & 50c at drug stores, 
DICKEY DRUG COMPANY, BRISTOL, VA. 
ano rape aN NRA aN ta 








®ACELLENT PROFITS selling Piecersns. 
Dessert Powders, household. drug and toi 

articles now in tremendous demand. Business 
Getting Bargain Combination Deals BIG 





Mason Caps fitall Mason Jars 
FREE = Adve Homemaker 


24 pages time tables, instructions, 
recipes, 100 gummed labels. Write 


Div MASON JAR CO. 


Dept. 412, Sand Springs, Oklahoma 


—aeemerrn 








| EARN 
MONEY 
SHOWING 


FRE SAMPLE 


FABRICS 


F see orgecus, ABSOLY style 4 

Grecaes —lovely” ingerie— —_ 

men's shirts and socks—all at iw 

PRICES. Take orders from friends 

and make money in spare time. 

Get FREE Samoseos Send ne 
or “prot 

fabrics 








sample outfit . RUSH name tuick. 
HO-RO-CO. 2762 Dedier. St Louis 7. Me 


and now. 
THE MELVILLE CO., Dept. 3862, CINCINNATI 3, OHIO 





“PATTERNS 10-CENTS EACH 
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Budget Your Sewing 


Ask the woman who sews! She knows that it pays 
to be an early bird, and to make use of long-range plan- 
ning. On this page, we show you not only warm-weather 
togs, but also cute frocks that youngsters and grown-ups 
can go on wearing through the autumn. 

3620—Shirtwaist dress especially designed for cotton. 
Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16, 3% yards 35-inch material. 

2748—Cap sleeves make for cool comfort. Sizes 11 to 
19. Size 15, 2% yards 35-inch material. 

3724—Good lines, easy sewing. Sizes 10 to 20, 36 to 
40. Size 16, jumper, 2% yards fabric; blouse, 1% yards. 

3858—A boon to mothers, this pattern for slip, waist, 
and panties. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 6. Size 2, 1 yard makes 
either slip, or waist and panties. 

3454—-Adorable is the word for it. Sizes 2 to 10. Size 
8, 1% yards 35-inch fabric, 1% yards binding. 

3855—Front-buttoned frock with the charm of a pina- 
fore. Sizes 4 to 12. Size 8, 2% yards 35-inch material. 

3746—To wear now as a sun-back, later with blouse. 
Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4, 1% yards material; blouse, 1 yard. 

3835—Brief as a postage stamp, cute as a button. Sizes 
6 months, 1, 2, 3, and 4. Size 2, 34 yard 35-inch material. '  -V% 

3849—Charming for summer and sturdy for school 
later. Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4, jumper, 1% yards 35-inch 
material; blouse, % yard. 

3658—Make these overalls for your Victory Garden 
outfit. Sizes 8 to 16. Sizes 12, 2% yards 35-inch fabric; 
blouse, 1% yards. 
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Pattern Number Size 

Pattern Number Size 











Mail orders to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
If you wish Fashion Magazine for 10 cents, check here ( _—) 

















KAKA AAAI SESS 


WATGH OUT 


FOR HER BITE 
IN THE DEAD 
OF THE NIGHT! 














Spray with FLIT before go- 
ing to bed. Train your Flit- 
gun on closets and dark 
corners. Kill al/ mosquitoes 
with FLIT! 


Remember almost every 
state harbors Anopheles... 
the mosquito that carries 
the miseries of malaria. The 
mosquito you’ll recognize, 
because it always lands head 
down ... because it usually 
attacks while you sleep! 


Attack first with FLIT. It 
helps protect your family 
from Anopheles. It’s an easy 
way to exterminate all mos- 
quitoes. Lay in a big supply 
of FLIT...and use it daily! 


FLIT 


kills mosquitoes, ants, 
moths, flies, bedbugs and 
other household pests. 
















Ask for the 


with the 
black band. 


Copr. 1944," 





2 ee ee ee ee ee ee 





yellow container 


Btanco lacorporated 





For the 
Littlest 
Folks 


HEN the 

er re us 
comes to town, 
there aren’t many 
little folks who 
want to stay at home. Have you 
ever been to the circus or a zoo? If 
you have, write to me about it. Or 
if. you haven’t, write to me about any 
wild animal you’ve seen. We will give 
$5 in War Stamps to the boy or girl 
who sends in the best letter on this 
subject, and $2 and $1 in Stamps as 
second and third prizes. Mail your 
letter not later than July 18 to Miss 
Kate, The Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
mingham 2, Ala. Write it yourself 
if you can, and give your name, age, 
and address. 

Do you know that you can have a 
toy circus of animals at home and 
make them yourself? It’s easy to do 
if you have some plywood and scrap 
wood and a hammer and other tools. 
(The plywood is for the outline of 
the animal, and the scrap wood is 























| for the base.) Try a bear first, then 


a giraffe, elephant, tiger, and horse. 


YWyen Kote 





Get patterns for the circus 
animals mentioned above and 
instructions for cutting them 
out and making the base, by or- 
dering Miss Bernice McClure’s 
leaflet, Circus Animals From 
Wood. Mail 3 cents to Miss 
Kate, Home Department, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birming- 
ham 2, Ala. 











Bonnets Beautiful 
By JOHNNIE HOVEY 


Clothes Counselor 


WOMAN’S hat has a greater 

purpose than that of protection 
—it is a morale builder. But even 
morale builders need good care and 
attention to remain at their best. 


@ Storage Keep your hat clean 

and properly shaped. 
Have a stand or box that meets its 
special demands. For instance, the 
little hat with the crisp lace ruffle 
around the bottom needs a stand tall 
enough to keep the ruffle from crush- 
ing against the surface of the shelf. 
Straw hats hold their shape better 
if they are carefully bedded down in 
a box of tissue- paper. 


@ Cleaning Straw hats may be 

cleaned by applying 
a cleaning solution or by brushing 
with hot suds. 

To clean your felt hat, follow these 
directions: Brush off the loose dirt. 
Dip the hat in dry cleaning fluid, 
such as carbon tetrachloride, brush 
well with a soft brush, and rinse in 
fresh fluid. Dust with a thick layer 
of white talcum powder and keep 
overnight in a covered box. Next 
day, shake off loose powder, allow 
hat to dry, and brush. If the hat is 
only slightly soiled, rub with corn- 
meal and brush briskly. 


x * 
27 NEW HATS! 


Our newest, up-to-the-minute leaflet has 
simple suggestions for 27 charming hats to 
make of laces, flowers, or ruffles, plus more 
complete directions for their care and clean- 
ing. Send 3 cents for Hats for You to Make 
to Home Department, The Progressive Farm- 
er, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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i/ ow go to sleep, 


BABY: Sorry to keep you in that 
crib so long, Mom—but I want 
you to get my point of view! 


MOM: I’ve got it! Wiggling around in- 


one spot all day has my skin so un- 
comfortableI could scream. EEEEE! 


BABY: See? How do you think my deli- 
cate skin feels? Now—do I or don’t 
I get my Johnson’s Baby Qil and 
Johnson’s Baby Powder? 


MOM: Just name your terms! 





BABY: Okay—lots of nice rubdowns 
with that pure, crystal-clear John- 
son’s Oil. And plenty of lovely soft 
sprinkles with Johnson’s Powder! 


MOM: It’s a deal, honey child! You’re 
going to have a skin like pink satin! 


BABY: Thanks, Mom—I’ll do something 

for you! With Johnson’s to chase 
my chafes and 
prickles, I’ll save 
my voice for sing- 
ing! 





Johnson's Baby Oil 
Johnson's Baby Powder 
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With My Flowers in July 


WINNIE, THE 
WHIZ-BAKER 


Sure, if you want to 
be a kitchen-star, 
you've gotta have a 
good baking powder. 
And that's easy! Good 
cooks and thrifty 
housewives every- 
where are choosing 
Hearth Club, that fine 
double-acting baking 
powder made by Rum- 
ford. More than 
100,000,000 cans 
have been sold in the 
last five years. That 
hard-to-beat combina- 
tion — high quality and 
low price—wins ‘em 
over — keeps 'em com- 
ing back for more. So, 
any girl that wants to 
bake delicious cakes, 


cookies and quick” 


breads should try acan 
of Hearth Club Baking 
Powder and she'll be 
a whiz-baker too! 
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By MINA B. 


Y SISTER, who 

lives on a large 
plantation, walked 
through my garden at 
twilight back in May. 
The next morning she 
called me on the tele- 
phone and said, ‘Do 
you know, I could hard- 
ly sleep last night for 
thinking of your back 
lawn and lovely flower 
borders! A long time I 
lay awake planning 
how to do mine over.” 


I promised her I’d be 
standing at her garden 
gate on the morning of 
July 1 to lay the cor- 
nerstone for a fabu- 
lous back lawn and 
garden! All it takes is a little ambi- 
(tion and a lot of elbow grease! 


So—while doing the things that 
can be done in July in her garden, 
I'll mention here for your benefit: 


Iris—TIf iris must be moved, move in the 
first few days of July, as bud-formation be- 
gins about July 15 and may be injured if 
moved later. By plating each variety of iris 
separately, the individual colors show up 
much more vividly than when mixed. 


Dianthus— If you were fortunate 
enough to have a border of dianthus bloom- 
ing back in May, shear it off (root the cut- 
tings in a shady sand bed) and you will be 
delighted over a second crop of starry-eyed 


MERICAN 

boys and girls . 
are interested in 
good manners, 
as the letters 
published here 
monthly indicate. 
However, equally 
as interested are The French Have 
the boys and girls 
of other nations. 
For example, the French and their 
views on many points are helpful, 
as my interview with a French 
soldier not long ago indicated. 
He is Roger Baleze, and at the time 
of this writing, he is stationed at 
Keesler Field, Miss. His philosophy 
was revealed in these answers, which 
express, he says, “the opinion of my- 
self and my comrades”: 


@ “Are rural people in France very 


different from those in America?” 


Young Americans who live in the 
country are certainly happier than 
French rural young people. The 
American boys don’t have to work 
as hard, for in very many places in 
France there is no farm machinery. 
As for the social life on American 
farms, it is certainly more developed. 


@ “Is family life in America like that 
in France?” 

Family life in my native country 
is very close. Everyone loves home 
very much and very rarely eats in a 
restaurant. Also, in a French home, 
the man has very much more im- 
portance than in America. 


“With This Ring. .. “ 


@ “How old do you think a boy and 
girl should be when they marry?” 

To marry, the girl should be at 
least 18 years old, and the boy should 
be 24 to 25. As for their engage- 
ment, 17 years for the girl and 22 to 
23 for the boy. 


@ “Do you think that girls should 





roblems 


HOFFMAN 


blossoms. Feverfew and 
Shasta daisies will respond 
the same way. 

Gladiolus—Make the last 
planting early in July. Later 
plantings will not have time 
to develop before frost. 


Hollyhocks— The best 


place I know for hollyhocks 
is around the edges of the 
vegetable garden. Sowed 
now they will produce a 


wealth of gorgeous blossoms 
next May and June. Scatter 


a few larkspur seed among 
them, and you will be de- 
lighted with the lovely com- 
bination. 


Larkspur—When my 
larkspur seeds ripen, I pull 
up the stalks and throw them 
in out-of-the-way __ places 
where I ‘would like to see 
brilliant splashes of color and I am never 
disappointed. 


Roses—Mulch rose beds with a light 
covering of leaves, and feed them in early 
August. Prune hardy climbing roses now. 
Cut out old canes and leave new ones. 


Wisteria— If wisteria failed to bloom, 
cut it back severely at this time. 

Two Old Favorites—Columbines sow- 
ed in July add unusual elegance to a border 
or in front of shrubbery . . . and snapdragons 
rate very high as cut flowers. 

And a New One— While buying a new 
supply of flower seed, try a package of Siber- 
ian wallflower. It is among the most bril- 
liant biennials and burns like a yellow flame 
in the border for months. 


study household 
arts before mar- 
riage? If so, 
which of these arts 
should they 
study ?”’ 


Yes, I certainly 
a Way For It do. A girl should 
learn how to cook, 
and how to raise 
her futurechildren, and how to keep 
house. 


@ “Should young people be allowed 
to choose their husbands and wives?” 

Certainly, for love is not a thing 
which is bought or sold. If it were, 
I don’t think marriage would be a 
happy state. 


@ “Do you think that many war 
marriages will succeed?” 

No. When “the cat is away, the 
mice will dance.” ° 


@ “Should girls work after they 
are married?” 

If the household has no child, 
sometimes, yes. But if there are chil- 
dren, certainly not. 


“Eeny, Meeny, Miny, Mo... “ 


@ “What traits do French boys 
like in a girl? What do they dislike?” 

What we like to know first about a 
girl is her philosophy of life. Above 
all, she should be well bred and un- 
derstand joking, for we French are 
very fond of joking. We dislike for 
her to be proud and affected. 


@ “What traits do French girls seem 
to like in boys?” 

French girls like boys who are 
gay, considerate, and amusing, but 
above all serious. They especially 
do-not like for French boys to like 
several girls at the same time. 


@ “How do the girls dress?” 


They are more feminine than 
Americans. They never wear slacks. 





WHEN MUSCLE 
PAIN STRIKES! 


2. 
Apply it to 


the aching 


It works while you work. With 
each movement of your body, 
it massages and strengthens and 
supports. Its counter-irritant 
action provides warmth by in- 
creasing circulation. The in- 
creased blood circulation carries 
congestion away faster. When 
muscles hurt, act fast. Apply a— 


RED Cross PLASTER 





In my Hospital 
D4 — 
Powder is ZB7 





Z.B.T. CONTAINS OLIVE OlL—an advantage that 
helps to make it the baby powder choice in so 
many leading hospitals. Downy-soft Z.B.T. is 
superior in “slip.” Moisture resistant. 

MAKE THIS TEST! Smooth a thin film of Z.B.T. 
on your palm. Sprinkle a little water on it. 
Notice that the powder doesn’t become caked 
or pasty and the water doesn’t penetrate the 
Z.B.T. Your skin is still dry and protected 
Compare with other leading baby powders! 


rw) easy POWDER 


e wire oLive OFF 








The chick advertisers in this publication are 
reliable. You can safely patronize them. 





ENLARGEMENT 





of your Favorite Phoro 


FROM FAMOUS HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS 
Just to get inted we will make a beauti- 
ful 5x7 enlargement of any picture of nega- 
tive. Be suse to tactade egies af hale epee and 
clothing and get our in offer ving 
your p> Lome beautifully hand colored in 
oil and mounted in your choice of handsome 












Ny frames. Please enclose 10c and your ofi 
TALLMAN picture or negative will be returned with che 
enlargement postpaid. Act now! Offer limited to U. S 

HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS 
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Use modern, sanitary Bernardin metal caps. 
Inside of lids triple coated—acid-resisting 
white enamel over sanitary gold lacquer and 
tin—to give extra protection against food 
acids and spoilage. Positive vacuum sealing 
—precious juices and flavors are locked in— 
real economy in the screw bands you'll use 
over-and-over again—replacing only inex- 
pensive lids. Fit all mason jars—no rubber 
rings or paraffin needed. Ask your grocer! 


BERNARDIN Bottle Cap Co., Inc. 


America’s Oldest Manufacturer of Metal Closures 
Dept. P-7, Evansville, Indiana 


64-page Home Canning Guide 
—latest charts, recipes, in- 
structions, colorfully illustrated 
—send 10c for your copy now! 






“> 


Guaranteed by * 
Good Housekeeping 
















sy 2’ BUY WAR BONDS 
& ‘oD To destroy Hitler's home today 
as To improve your home tomorrow 







































back to me” 





@ Right now, my Bill and your 
Bill are embarked on the greatest 
crusade in all history. But my Bill 
and your Bill will come back. We'll 
then hear our favorite songs on a 
new Sentinel Radio . . . a Sentinel far 
finer than the one you listen to today. 


Sh 


Right now, Sentinel is deVoting all 
its resources... all its engineering 
skill... all its inventive genius to help 
win the war and speed the day of victory. 

And when that day comes, a new 
Sentinel...perfected through war-time 
study of radio and electronics ...a 
new Sentinel with amazing tone fidelity 
will be yours. 

Take good care of your present 
Sentinel. It must last until our victorious 
armies march into Tokyo and Berlin. 


Quality Radio 
Since 1920 


SENTINEL RADIO CORPORATION 
2020 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Illinois 



























725 


725—APPLIQUE FLOWERS, a hot 
iron transfer design. 














HOT DISH MATS take care of the 
“peas porridge hot.” They serve a 


dual purpose — protection and 
beauty. 
e 
CLASSIC. 
BERET and 
bag to add a 


final charming 
touch to your 
summer outfit; 
and, if crochet- 
ed in bright 
colors, to give 
zest to early 
fall clothes. 


HALF HATS | 
are youthful, 
especially in 
lovely crochet. 
They are also 
cool as lettuce, . 
with “air con- | 
ditioning” in * 





front and back. 
& 

2 
IRISH CRO- 
CHET is at its 
best in this ro- 
mantic ‘Rose 

Doily.” 

s 
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IRECTIONS for all items are 

3 cents each except APPLIQUE 
FLOWERS which is 10 cents. Mail 
your order to Home Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, at office 
nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Bir- 
mingham, or Raleigh. 


AVL? HARSHA 


LAAATIVES 
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TRY THE NATURAL REGULATORY > 
EFFECT OF LEMON AND WATER 





* 31 





Juice of in glass 
1 lemon YO of water 





first thing 
on arising 


This simple fruit drink provides all 
the regulation most people need. 
And it’s healthful—builds resistance. 


» 





if you are troubled with sluggishness, and 
want to avoid constipation without resorting 
to harsh laxatives, try this health drink your- 
self—lemon and water, first thing on arising. 


8,000,000 now take lemons for health. 
National surveys show that over eight 
million now take lemons for their regula- 
tory effect or as a general health aid. Lemons 
are among the richest sources of vitamin C, 
and supply valuable amounts of By, and P. 
They alkalinize—aid digestion. Lemon and 





water has a refreshing tang, too—clears the 
mouth, wakes you up, starts you going. 


if your system needs a regulator, try this 
morning health drink ten days. Juice of one 
lemon in a glass of water, first thing on aris- 


ing. It’s good for you! 


P. S. Some prefer the juice of one lemon in Ned 
a half glass of water with 4 to 42 teaspoon 
baking soda (bicarbonate) added. Drink as 

the foaming quiets. 


Keep regular the Weabthpul way! 
LEMON and WATER 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 








Hew ENLARGEMENT 


Just to Get Acquainted We Will Beautifully En- 
large Your Favorite Snapshot, Photo, Kodak Picture, 
Print or Negative to 5x7 Inches If You Enclose the 

\) Coupon and a 3 Cent Stamp for Return Mailing! 












ments. 


Forgotten Snapshot 
Makes Treasured 


ENLARGEMENT | 


Look over your 
snapshots and Kodak Album for 
pictures of loved ones. Just send 
a print or negative with the cou- 
pon and a 3c stamp for return 
mailing, today. 


Everyone admires 
natural colors because the surround- 
ings and loved ones are so true to 
life, just the way they looked when the pictures were taken, so 
we want you to know also about our gorgeous colored enlarge- 
Think of having that small picture or snapshot of mother, 
father, sister or brother, children or others near and dear to you, 


Enclose this coupon with your favorite snap- 


shot, picture or negative and send to DEAN 
STUDIOS, Dept. 873, 211 W. 7th St., Des Moines, 





I 
1 lowa. 











pictures in 


STAMP 


enlarged to 5 x 7-inch size so that the 
details and features you love are more 
life-like and natural. 


Over one million men and 
women have sent us their 
favorite snapshots and pictures for en- 
larging. Thousands write us how much 
they also enjoy their remarkably true- 
to-life, natural colored enlargements we 
have sent them in handsome black and 
gold, or ivory and gold frames. They tell 
us that their hand colored enlargements 
have living beauty, sparkle and life. 


You are now given a wonder- 
ful opportunity to receive a 
beautiful enlargement of your cherished 
snapshot, photo or Kodak picture. Look 


over your pictures now and send us your favorite 
snapshot, photo or Kodak picture to be enlarged. 
Please include the color of hair and eyes and get our 
new bargain offer giving you your choice of handsome 
frames with a second enlargement beautifully hand 


tinted in natural lifelike oil colors and 
sent on approval. Your original is 
returned with your enlargement. This 
amazing enlargement offer is our way 
of getting acquainted and letting you 
know the quality of our work. Send 
today as suppiles are limited. 





Name of Hair | DEAN STUDIOS, Dept. 873 
\ poo SS 211 W. 7th St., Des Moines, Iowa, 
of Eyes 


State — 








l City 


Nee ne Sa GP Go a aa DEED GD ous GE come ened 
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l 
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Color l 
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SEND COUPON TODAY d 
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for the vitals of your car 


Dodge ALL-FLUID DRIVE is proving, 
























we believe, to be the greatest life pre- 
server in the history of the motor car. 
It affords full shock absorbing protec- 
tion between engine power and the en- 
tire running gear of the car. This cush- 
ioned protection, always provided, is 
clearly illustrated in the much longer 
life of the tires, and in the relative 
freedom of the car’s mechanical parts 


from major mechanical repair. 





LODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


BACK THE ATTACK—BUY MORE THAN BEFORE 


REMEMBER TO DIAL YOUR CBS STATION THURSDAYS 9 P.M., E.W.T. YOU'LL 
ENJOY MAJOR BOWES AND HIS AMATEURS 





Wateh fer the trademark on every article you buy. 


SUN-PARCHED LIPS 


cooled, soothed, smoothed this 
easy, quick way eat. i | 

HERE’S an amazingly effective way : 
our Armed Forces have found to 
relieve parched, peeling, blistered 
lips caused by sun, wind and 
weather. Just apply Chap Stick 
promptly. Chap Stick is made 
especially for the lips. It’s gently 
medicated. Promotes heal- 
ing — lubricates. 

























125 
FREIGHT PREPAI 
a 
26 inches high. 
Cotelog Free. Only 25¢ at 
drug counters. 





SAVE IDEAS 
for Your 


Postwar House 
By LILLIAN KELLER 


EXT time I build, I certainly 
will have more space for can- 
ning.” How many times have we 
heard such remarks from friends 
who have erectec their own home? 
If you have never done your own 
building and are planning to do 
so after the war, read the following: 


® Halls and Closets 


1. A hall should be small and 
centrally located. 

2. A front entry wrap closet and 
rear entry storage space for work 
clothes are both desirable. 

3. Storage space should be located 
near the space where the supplies 
will be used, or located centrally if 
they are used a number of places. 

4. Doors should be planned to 
avoid opening them into main lines 
of traffic; a person entering the 
front door should not be able to look 
into the kitchen or bathroom. 


@® Kitchen 


1. The kitchen should be of moder- 
ate size with good light and ventila- 
tion; there should be no passageway 
through the work center. 

2, The kitchen should be located so 
there is easy access to bathroom and 
to front and rear entrances. 

3. There should be adequate space 
in or near the kitchen for storage of 
dishes, linens, staples, and fresh and 
canned foods. 


@® Living Room 

1. When building a new house, 
measure the old furniture. Then 
allow adequate wall space, and 
arrange windows so that a large 
piece of furniture does not have to 
be placed under a window. 

2. Provide storage space for books, 
magazines, and toys. 


@® Bedrooms 


1. If possible, there should be at 
least one bedroom on the first floor. 

2. Each bedroom should have a 
clothes closet. 

3. There should be convenient 
outlets for a bed light, heating pad, 
and other appliances. 

4. It is desirable to have two win- 
dows in the bedroom and cross 
ventilation from windows and doors 
on opposite walls. 


@® Bathroom 


1. Make the bathroom easy to reach 
from various rooms, avoiding the 
necessity of passing through other 
rooms to reach it. 

2. Do not place the tub under the 
window. Neither should bathroom 
fixtures be placed too close together. 

3. Plan for storage in or near the 
bathroom for bathroom supplies, lin- 
ens, medicine, and cosmetics. 

4. If the bathroom is placed over or 
near the kitchen, the plumbing ex- 
pense can be lowered materially. 


@ Laundry and Porches 


1. If a laundry is planned, the 
ground level is better than the base- 
ment. This space may also be used 
as a utility room for canning, etc. 

2. A screened porch is desirable 
for canning, eating meals, reading, 
and sewing. If such a porch is lo- 
cated on the side or back of the 
house, there is more privacy. 


@ Safety Features 

1. Over stairs, place lights that can 
be turned on at the foot and top. 
Basement steps should also have 
risers and hand rails. 

2. Avoid changes in floor levels. 

















Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


3. Fasten all screens securely. 








Of minor 
burns, cuts 
and skin 
injuries 


UNGUENTINE 
promotes heal- 
ing because it is antisep- 
tic and non-irritating. 
But that’s not all; 


Unguentine does THREE things: 

1. It relieves pain 

2. It fights infection 

3. It promotes healing 

—usually without a scar 

UNGUENTINE* is the thing 
to use for Home First 
Aid. It gives you three- 
way action. Handy tubes 
or family-size jars at all 
drugstores. 










“TM. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off ~ 
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A NORWICH PRODUCT 
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HOME CANNERS 
Avoid spoilage, waste, breakage with 


Presta 
Strong, Safe Suraghas Jars 






















For Perfect Sealing 
use Presto Glass-Top 
closures, or Good 
Housekeepers 2- 
piece caps. Fit all 
standard makes of 
Mason fruit jars. 


On any make of 
Glass-Top closure use 





ae 


CUPPLES COMPANY, ST. LOUIS (2), MO. 








The manufacturers’ trademark is your protection 
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How to make smoother 


ICE CREAM in automatic refriger- 


ator ot hand freezer 









Make smoother, more delicious 
ice cream and sherbets with 
tent cream, top milk, or even 
whole milk. Easy... no eggs. 
no cooking, Readily digesti- 
ble. Recipes in package. At 
grocers and druggists. 


JUNKET 
y RENNET TABLETS 


—o—=— FREE TRIAL OFFER = 
“THE ‘JUNKET’ FOLKS," Dept. 67 
Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, ° 

Little Faille, N. ¥. (In Canada, Toronte, Ont.) 
Soph 00 came, Sea SES onan ot 

**Junxer’’ Renner Tascets and: Recipes to 
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. he Classified 
DON’T FAIL Sie bo Sai Panag oo P.O. 


Remarkable 


Remarks 


UMBER comes close to the 

heart of our whole war program. 
There are 1,200 different items of 
|military and naval equipment that 
can use lumber.—Under Secretary 
of War Patterson. 

If we want livestock development, 
we must start with the land and get 
it in condition for production; we 
‘| must quit looking at one year and 
'| start looking at ten years.—C. G. 
Cushman, Clemson. 
| Normally, you would be using much 
| of your higher income to buy a new 
|tractor, car, refrigerator, or other 
|things. But many of these are out 
for the duration. So it’s just sound 
|farm business to invest all you can 
in War Bonds today and pay for these 
things _ later on.—United States 
Treasury Department. 

What do I consider the nearest 
approximation to happiness of 
which the present human nature is 
capable? Why, living on a farm 
which is one’s own, far from the hec- 
tic, artificial conditions of the city— 
a farm where one gets directly from 





e 
faa, sncosind OP ter an “re lors one’s own soil what one needs to sus- 
are fost 10 8M chrunk™s Uh }| tain life, with a garden in front and 
tion. S ods its Vi gino fabric = |a healthy, normal family to con- 


tribute those small domestic joys 
which relieve a man from business 
strain.—Edison. 


DIXIE BOLLS for 
DIXIE BELLES 


By SALLY CARTER 


HAT package of absorbent cotton 

on your dressing table should 
be one of your handiest beauty aids. 
Here are ways to make it so: 


1. For a summertime pick-up facial, first 
cleanse your skin. Then cut strips of cotton 
eight inches long, wring out in witch hazel 
or some other skin freshener or astringent, 
pull out the strips to thin wisps, and lay 
them over your face and neck while you rest. 
Leave thick strips for two eye pads. 

2. Cleansing and powder base creams 
can be used less mussily and more thriftily if 
you apply them on pads wrung out in skin 
freshener. For extra economy, turn the pad 
over and use the clean side to remove ex- 
cess cream, 

3. Cotton is indispensable for your home 
manicure. You'll need it in whisking away 
polish remover, and to apply cuticle oil and 
push back cuticle. 

4. Keep a bit of cotton in your handbag 

(Patented vacuum concentrated extract for polishing your teeth when you can’t get 
from fish) to your toothbrush and it’s urgent that you 

This new and potent product look your best. 

resulting from 10 years of cease- 5. Hair tonic goes farther arid is doubly 

less research now supplies effective when you apply it with a pad of cot- 
EXTRA TRACE MINERALS & VITAMINS ton, as the cotton absorbs much dust and oil. 

“ in For further polishing, lightly press a film of 
cotton across your brush bristles,-and use it 
to brush your tonic-dampened hair. 

6. Let fresh, clean tufts of cotton replace 
powder puffs. Press the powder generously 
on your skin with the cotton; then remove 
the excess with a clean tuft. 


xk * 


G et Em Now! 


Order today the three free beauty 

copper’s available. {leaflets listed below. Check those 

METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION Orange,N:J.,U.S.A. | desired, fill in coupon, and mail to 

Sally Carter, Home Department, 

The Progressive Farmer, at office 

Good For nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Bir- 
Over 100 Years | minghan, or Raleigh. 


~And even better now. Recently greatly im- 0 Vacation Beauty Needs 
Proved; more antiseptic, more active, finer ° 
quality ingredients. reads easier, Widely |{] Are You Two Feet from Beauty? 


used for minor ex caused skin itching; 
boils, ie Settee. eden vod cuts, bruises, etc. 35c. 0 Are Your Hands Lovely? 


=p GRAY’S OINTMENT | name 
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PIG FEEDS AND HOG CONCENTRATES 
Try your feed dealer or write us direct 


Philip R. Park, Inc 


San Pedro, Ca 





O08 S. Dearborn St., Chi o, tl 














@® @ Famous knitted copper pot- 
~~ cleaning ball. She’ll be back again 


—“ ee 

















classified advertiser has 
anticipated your wants. Read them and see for R.F.D State 
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“Sammy White was home on furlough 
last week, and one of the first things he 
did was to go around to George Clinton’s 
store and pin a rifle marksmanship medal 
on George. ‘He earned it more than I 
did,’ said Sam. ‘The Marine Corps has 
taught me plenty about shooting, but it 
was George who got me started!’ 


“Like many another Peters dealer, 
George has always been a companion, 
coach and adviser to anyone interested in 
the sport of hunting or shooting. 


“Lots of our boys now in uniform got 
their first lessons in marksmanship from 
him, and their love of the sport of hunting, 
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George never dreamed 


hed get a medal’ 


says “DOC” PETERS 


too. He’s also done a mountain of work 
for game restoration and other activities 
that help sportsmen. 


“You can help him now. Go to your 
Peters dealer for the home and garden 
supplies he carries. Peters production is 
still going to the armed forces, but when 
shells and cartridges are again available 
you'll see the familiar Peters High Ve- 
locity labels back on dealers’ shelves. 


“And the famous power that was al- 
ways packed in Peters will again be there. 


‘Power ... uniform accuracy... and de- 


pendability. We’re all hoping that day 
comes soon.”’ 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Member American Wildlife Institute, 
**For a More Abundant Game Supply” 


High Velocity is Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
by Peters Cartridge Division 
— 


PACKS THE 
POWER 













gallon capacity. 
Prompt shipment. 


Andersen, 8. C. 





w. Three to Five 


Co. 


KEEP THE PROFITS UP 


State Experiment Stations and 
other official tests have proved that 
Holsteins make bigger profits per 
dollar of expense. Keep the cows 
that treat you best. Write for full 
breed particulars. Bex 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
Brattleboro, Vermont 














Saas: blue bass, done 


several times a day 
| Gisseses rox rs 








yourself, rite for catalog and prices. 


KILLS 
Red Mites 
Bed Bugs 








REGISTERED ANGUS CATTLE FOR SALE 


A choice lot of registered Angus Bulls and Females 
ranging from calves to mature animals. Females both 
bred and open. One or a carload. Earl Marshall breed- 
ing. Sold with a guarantee to satisfy the customer, 


L. E. LAFLIN, 
ENGLISH SHEPHERDS Ses intelligent sess 
oR c dogs. 


Crab Orchard, Nebraska 





OLLIE PUPPIES $20 match 


Ofteen Hlundreds satisfied customers. 
ZIMMERMAN, FLANAGAN, ILLINOIS. 
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Early in the African cam- 
paign, many planes were 
abandoned because desert 
dust and inadequate air 
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Dust in the crankcase ito ra can interfere with your task of 
. e ai bd i . 
For if sain now fighting for the oa Tractor Guide. 
helping - t interfere if you use the Gulf vie has sections de- 
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voted to each of the co The Guide will be sent 1 ree Sane 
repair, and eT iit it, as part of Gull’s “d Fighting. 
any tractor apg tet Your War Equipment Fit on 
the campaign 











CARE OF AIR CLEANER* 


1. Service air cleaner daily .. . more 
often when working under particu- 
larly dusty conditions. 


4.Clean crankcase breather caps 
when you service air cleaner. 


5. Keep your fuel containers, carry- 
ing cans, and funnels clean and cov- 
ered when not in use. 


2.Remove cleaner cup, wash thor- 
oughly with kerosene, refill with 
clean engine oil of the S.A.E. num- 
ber recommended by manufacturer. 


*More detailed instructions will be found on 
pages 9, 10, 11, and 47 of the FREE (see 
below) Gulf Farm Tractor Guide. 


3. Check intake manifold and car- 
buretor gaskets frequently for leaks. 


DAIRY FARMERS 
Gulf Livestock Spray is now readily 
available and for sale at feed stores, 
milk companies, and Gulf Stations. 


Gasoline powers the attack 
.-. don’t waste a drop! 


GULF FARM AIDS, ROOM 3800, GULF BLDG., PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


Please send the war edition of the Gulf Farm Tractor Guide to: 


Next month: The Cooling System 
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DO 
HOUSE 
Repairs 
“Floor” 
You? 











* WINDOW WEIGHT 
POCKET 


HOSE gremlins called ‘Wear” 

and “Decay” often slip up on 
us and our house so gradually that 
repairs are necessary before we 
know it. Once we are used to a 
broken step, a _ splintered floor 
board, or a frayed window screen, it 
is harder to see the need. However, 
even while major improvements and 
new construction is limited, the 
farm home must be kept in repair. 
Thus it pays to take a special look 
regularly to see whether our house 
needs— 
Good screens insure 
health and comfort. 
While screen wire is rel- 
atively scarce, galvanized 
wire has remained generally avail- 
able; and even if material for a new 
screen cannot be found, many stores 
carry patching kits. If you do plan 
to install new screens, remember 
that a simple screen frame made of 
3%4 x 1%-inch material has several 
advantages over a screen tacked di- 
rectly to the window frame. 

When replacing a window screen, 
measure the opening and allow one 
extra inch each for width and length. 
Tack the new wire along one end 
with tacks and brads or small nails; 
then tack the opposite end, drawing 
the wire firmly in place. Next, tack 
the other two sides, being careful to 
eliminate bulges. If the frames have 
become weak at the corners, they 
may be strengthened by attaching 
small steel angles over each corner. 


Screen 
Repairs 


Double hung windows 
Window sometimes stick during 
Repairs damp weather. Unless 
. the sash is so tight that 
it must be removed and planed, bees- 
wax or paraffin rubbed on the track 
will help. If sash cords are broken, 
remove the sash from the frame to 
make repairs. The lower sash may 
be removed after the inside vertical 
stop is pried loose from one side. 
To remove the upper sash, the part- 
ing strip between the sashes also 
must be pried out of its slot. 
Remove the weights through a 
pocket near the bottom of the lower 
sash tracks. This pocket is covered 
with a short strip of board and is 
held in place by two screws. Lower 
a weighted fishline or string over 
the pulley until it can be pulled 
through the pocket. Then attach the 
new sash cord to the line and pull 
one end through. The outside end 
should be knottea and fitted into the 
slot in the sash, and the cord should 
be cut long enough so that the 
weight will not touch the bottom of 
the weight box when window is up. 


Floor boards that are 
worn and_ “splintered 
should be replaced. 

To remove such a 
board, bore some %%-inch holes 
down the middle of it, two or three 


Floor 
Repairs 


NEW FLOOR BOARD 














CONCRETE STEPS 







By KEITH HINCHCLIFF 


inches apart. If there is a sub- 
floor, a bit of gauze should be used 
to prevent the holes from going 
through both fioors. Then split 
out the. wood between the ‘holes 
with a chisel. If the flooring has 
been “blind nailed,” the groove edge 
can then be lifted out of place, and 
the tongue edge can be pried out. 
The new board should be selected to 
match the width and thickness of 
the old boards. Plane the tongue 
edge off square, with the lower cor- 
ner slightly beveled, and drive the 
board into place. When driving the 
groove of the new board.into place, 
a block of wood should be used 
against the squared edge to prevent 
damage with the hammer. Once in 
place, the new board should be 
nailed with casing nails, the heads 
being sunk below the surface with a 
nail set. Pour some plastic wood in 
the nail holes, and the board will be 
ready for sanding and inishing. 


Rotten floor boards on 
open porches are one of 
the most common repair 
needs in the South. Con- 
crete or masonry has many advan- 
tages as a porch material, and either 
one is readily available now. 

If the porch roof is worth saving, 
it can be supported with poles while 
the old floor is being replaced. For 
the foundation wall, dig a trench 6 
or 8 inches wide down below the 
frost line and around the edge of the 
porch. Build a-concrete or masonry 
wall up to the desired height and fill 
the space inside with earth. Then 
dampen it and pack it well. If the 
ground is not well drained, a 3- to 
5-inch layer of coarse gravel should 
b2 placed over the fill. Brick or 
flagstone floors should be laid in a 
3-inch concrete bed. 

Concrete steps may be cast in 
place or built of precast risers, 
treads, and stringers. The precast 
steps are cheaper to build, especially 
if those in a community needing new 
steps get together and use the same 
forms. These forms for solid con- 
crete steps may be built of either 
1- or 2-inch lumber. The height of 
one step above another should be 
about 7 or 8 inches, and the tread 
width 10 or 11 inches. Also, the steps 
are more comfortable to use if the 
treads overhang slightly. This can 
be done by setting the bottom of the 
riser form in about an inch. 

For porch and step construction, 
the concrete should be 1 part ce- 
ment to 2% parts sand to 3 parts 
pebbles, mixed so the concrete is 
rather stiff. If finished with a wood 
float, the steps or floor will have a 
safe and gritty, yet smooth surface. 


Porch 
Repairs 
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_If you wish further help on home building and 
SPECIAL TO READERS repair problems, send your questions to The Home 
Building Editor, The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you—Dallas, 


Memphis, Birmingham, or Raleigh. Any one will serve you: 
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Drink WATER 
from this bag... 


Two gallons of water that’s always 
cool and refreshing—in a canvas bag 
that weighs only 10 ounces, and can 
be folded to pocket size when not in 
use . .. Oddly enough, the sun’s heat 
keeps the water cool. It works on a 
simple, every-day principle. Slow 
evaporation of the moisture in the 
specially-prepared canvas keeps the 
temperature down, and provides you 
with refreshing water to drink when 
you’re away from the house, working 
out in the hot sun. 


YOU GET ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 





1. WATER ALWAYS COOL 
—even in 100° sunshine 


2. WATER ALWAYS CLEAN 
—no dust or dirt gets in 


3. QUICK AND EASY TO FILL 
—has removable top 
4. EASY TO TAKE WITH YOU 
—rope loop for hanging 
—easy-grip handle for carrying 
5. LIGHT—CONVENIENT 


—folds to pocket size _. 
when not in use ‘ 















6. NOTHING TO BREAK 
—or get out of order 








TheWPBconsiders ¢ 

water bags essen- 
tial to agriculture 
... Get yours from 
your favorite store. 


Water Bags are 
proved—used in 


the West for 50 
years, 


2-Gallon 77 | 


H. WENZEL TENT & DUCK CO. 


ST. LOUIS 4, MO 





kill here 
witt ATLACIDE “Cuicrate 


® Destroys JOHNSON GRASS, BERMUDA GRASS, 
NUT GRASS and all other weeds. 

® Kills roots—prevents regrowth. 

® Non-Poisonous. Easy to use—apply in dry 
form, or as @ spray. . 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Dept. 2 Bound Brook, N. J. 
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@ All subscribers are invited to 
send us jokes they especially like. 
Prizes of $3 and $2 and $1.50 are 
given for the three sent us that 
we like best each month and $1 
for every other one printed. 


PLENTY OF US FEEL THIS WAY— 
($3 Prize) 


Government Farm Expert to overworked 
Farmer—What time do you go to work? 

Old Farmer—Son, I don’t go to work; I 
wake up surrounded by it.—Ethel Harper, 
Georgia. 


AND MOST OF US FEEL LIKE THIS— 


Reverend Jones—Rastus, has you got a 
home in Heaven? 

Rastus—Yassuh, Reverend—but Ah ain't 
homesick.—Marjorie Brown, Arkansas. 


WHILE SOME OF US NEED GOOD 
EXCUSES 
($2 Prize) 
Landlord—You have a sorry corn crop. I 
don’t believe you’ll make 10 bushels an acre. 
Tenant—Give it a chance! That corn 
won’t be a year old until next March.—J. C. 
Bennett, South Carolina. 


AND SOME NEED THIS TREATMENT 
($1.50 Prize) 
Friend—I thought Mose was frozen to his 
job in the shipyard. 
Mrs. Mose—So did Mose, but he got to 
loafing and they defrosted him—Mrs. H.’]. 
Greer, Louisiana. 


INCOMPLETE EDUCATION 
“Brown never completed his education, 
did he?” 
“No, he lived and died a bachelor.’”’—Mrs. 
Tom Dean, Texas. 


FULLY COMPLETE EDUCATION 

Recruiting officer (to old man trying to 
enlist in the army)—Do you think your heart 
and blood pressure mould function properly 
with bombs falling on your head, bullets 
whizzing past your ears, and blood flowing 
around your feet? 

Old Man—I don’t see why any of that 
should disturb a married man.—Timothy 
Hurdle, Texas. 


THE CHILDREN SAY— 

“How did Grandma get all those wrink- 
les?” asked little June. 

Little Billy—“I think when she was a baby 
her mother let her face get wet and it rusted.” 
—Mrs. H. S. Truitt, Virginia. 

Johnny—Mom, these new pants are tighter 
thanamy skin. 

Mother—They can’t be that tight, Son. 

Johnny—Well, I can sit down in my skin 
without ripping it but 1 can’t in these pants. 
—Bobby Atkins, Tennessee. 


When a small boy saw the hens were going 
about with wings drooped from the heat, 
“Mother,” he said, “‘it’s so hot the hens have 
their wings unbuttoned.”—Mrs. T. R. Moffitt, 


Tennessee. 
_ 


Hambone Says— 


By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, Jr. 
(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office.) 


Trouble wid jes’ a 
han’ful o’ politicians 
pickin’ cut de can’- 
idates, dey allus picks 
’em out’n a han’ful 
o’ politicians! 

Dey sayes de onlies’ 
place you evuh sees 
a ha’nt is behime you 

-—Yeah man! Ef / 
sees one, he gwine 
soon be aw-a-ay behime me! 

Ain’ nobody but ole folks kin see er-haid 
en hit’s gin’ally too late fuh dem! 

Reason kin folks cain’ git er-long, dey jes’ 
acts so nach’ul wid one ’nother!!! 

I ‘clare t’ goodniss!. Look lak dat mule, 
er de ole ’oman one, woulda got ’customed to 
me by dis time! 

’Peah lak de wuz’ thing "bout a fool is he 
dat way all de time! 
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ALE IS 
BECAUSE HE CARES / 


Yes... your automobile mechanic, 
the Doctor of Motors, is a highly 
skilled technician. Daily he applies 
infinite scientific knowledge to the 
repair and adjustment of auto- 
motive equipment. He works to 
measurements of one ten-thou- 
sandth of an inch—and less. He is a 
craftsman by training and instinct. 


But best of all, he is careful be- 
cause he cares. He feels a definite 
responsibility for your property . .° 
for your safety . .. and for keeping 
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America’s cars, trucks, buses and 
tractors in active service. 


Because he cares, he insists on 
piston rings that save oil and gas, 
and restore power. 


Perfect Circle Piston Rings have 
met his demands. That’s why he 
is installing them in ever-increas- 
ing millions every year. 


The Perfect Circle Companies, 
‘ Hagerstown, Indiana, U. S. A., and 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 





~ 


cov Care for your car for your country; install 





«, | PERFECT 
“Cal ‘ gcbes Cc a LE 


PISTON 





DOUBLE YOUR BONDS — DOUBLE HIS FIGHTING POWER 


. 
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‘South Carolina Honor Roll 


RORY T [CET Be 


Boost Production with 


BASIC SLAG 


Mr. C. T. King (below) of Athens, Ala- 
bama, says: “On some badly eroded hill- 
side land that had not been planted to 
row crops for several years, we planted 
crimson clover and barley, applying 600 
pounds of Basic Slag per acre. We did not 
put Basic Slag on a 20-foot strip through 
the middle. We got luxurious growth of 
both crimson clover and barley where 
Basic Slag was 

used and no bar- 





ley and practi- an 
cally no clover we 
where we did not 

use Basic Slag.” 
The picture 
shows the amaz- 
ing difference. 











These two Steps will increase YOUR Next Crop 


1. Plant winter legumes. 
2. Stimulate their growth with Tennessee Basic Slag. 


ASIC SLAG supplies phosphorus which 

stimulates quick, full-growth of nitrogen- 
fixing legumes, lime which neutralizes acids, 
sweetens soil, and many other valuable ele- 
ments. Testimonials from farmers all through 
the South prove the effectiveness of Basic 
Slag in building up their soil with legumes. 
For better returns from your crops next year, 
start now with soil improvement. 

See your dealer for Tennessee Basic Slag. 
Due to present conditions, his deliveries 
sometimes are delayed but he’s doing every- 
thing possible to supply your farm needs. Be- 
cause of limited production facilities, Tennes- 
see Basic Slag is available at the present time 
only in Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Tennessee. 


Ane boek 


Ask your dealer, or write 
us for free, illustrated book 
that tells how to improve 
your soils with Tennessee 
Basic Slag. 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON 
& RAILROAD COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


TENNESSEE 


BASIC SLAG 


UNITED STATES STEEL 








| IFETIME (JUARANTEED 


KODAK FINISHING 





WHY TAKE CHANCES 


With your films when you 
can get the benefit of 37 
years experience and world 
famous quality at this low - 
price. 200 Eox-trained ex- 
perts give you fastest serv- 
ice and finest workman- 
ship. Mail us a roll today 
together with 25¢ coin or 
stamps. See how easy it 
is to have your films fin- 
ished by The Fox Company. 


















THE Fox CO 


World’s Largest Kodak Finishers 
Dept. P-F. San Antonio, Texas 











OLLOWING are 13 South Caro- 
lina counties on this month’s 
“Honor Roll” for the reasons given: 


ABBEVILLE—Because of fine stands of 
cotton resulting from (1) good seed, (2) 
Ceresan treatment, (3) ample quantity per 
acre. 

AIKEN—Because all 4-H club boys in the 
county are pledged to enter at least one 4-H 
contest. 

CHESTERFIELD—For joining the grow- 
ing list of counties using. limestone heavily. 

DILLON—For “more wheat fields than in 
any previous year,” says County Agent Epps 
—“planted where harvesting machinery can 
get it.” 

FAIRFIELD—For joining the growing list 
of counties preparing for freezer-locker 
plants. 

HORRY—For excellent success in con- 
trolling bluemold by using the new type 
tobacco plantbeds. 


Sell Jeeps, Trucks, Ete. 


HE Sumter County, S. C., War 
Board asks that a movement be 
started NOW toward perfecting 
plans for disposing of surplus war 
materials in such manner as to make 
it possible for a farmer to get a need- 
ed truck, ditcher, jeep, or the like 
direct from the Government rather 
than pay several times what the Gov- 
ernment gets for it after it passes 
through some salvage man’s hands. 
We have just been told by a farm- 
er of his experience. The army ad- 
vertised and sold a lot of used trucks 
in a nearby town. No one except a 


Free Building Plans 


HE following plans are offered 
free to residents of North Caro- 
lina only. Orders should be address 
ed to David S. Weaver, extension 
agricultural engineer, Raleigh, N. C.: 


75—Bale wire straightener 
127-R—100-hen laying house 
304—Barn for 5 animals 

319—Small homemade food dehydrator 
5568—Dipping vat for cattle 


Virginia readers:may 
obtain free the fol- 
lowing plans from C. 
E. Seitz, extension ag- 
ricultural engineer, Blacksburg, Va.: 


Plans for 
Virginia 





x «* 


Let’s Have a July 4 


Barbecue 





NE of the country things I en- 
joy most is our annual 4th of 
July barbecue and baseball game. 


The menfolks of the community 
put on the barbecue with several 
shoats and perhaps a kid or two, all 
done to a turn, also a huge pot of 
Brunswick stew. The ladies supply 
the trimmings—tea, coffee, salad, to- 
matoes, pickles, cakes, pies. 


Two good baseball teams are in- 
vitéd for a double-header, one be- 
fore dinner, one after. The players 
are served free but everybody else 
pays a nominal sum for the bounte- 
ous repast, and this takes care of the 
expense. 


Men, women, and children come 
from neighboring villages, 
friends and acquaintances meet for 
perhaps the only time in the year. 
Such a talking as goes on — what 
families have been blessed with new 
babies in the past twelve months, 
what young folks have married, and 
what old ones passed on. And at 
last all separate for home, tired but 
happy. _ Mrs. S. J. Kyser, 

Dallas County, Ala, 


and. 


JASPER—Because of increasing produc- 
tion of sweet potatoes as a cash crop, many 
growers having vine cuttings ready for set- 
ting in May. 

KERSHAW—Because numerous farmers 
are using borax to increase swect potato pro- 
duction. 

LEXINGTON—For the biggest acreage of 
lespedeza ever planted in the county. 

SPARTANBURG—For united action of 
farmers and businessmen in promoting ““Two- 
Armed Farming” through the Spartanburg 
County Livestock Improvement Association. 

UNION—Because of a superb better pas- 
tures program, many farmers applying lime 
and phosphate, others clearing bottoms for 
new pastures. 

WILLIAMSBURG—Because of 973 fami- 
lies already enrolled in the 75 per cent food 
and feed program. 

YORK—For winning the Atlantic Cotton 


Association silver trophy for meritorious work | 


in cotton improvement in 1943. 


large dealer: could 
bid on that many 
trucks, and he got 
them for an average of $150 each. 


Instead of making one man rich by 
letting him have all such machinery 
at the low price at which such things 
go, why not mark them with that 
same low price and let farmers get 
what they need? This could be easily 
controlled by a permit system similar 
to that used for getting rationed 
farm machinery at this time. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Sumter County, S. C., U.S.D.A. 
War Board, J. M. Elzazer (coun- 
ty agent), Secretary. 


B-1.18A—Ten - cow 
milking barn 
J-3.56—Bank storage 
cellar for vegetables 
N-3.27—Lespedeza seed pan attachment 
for mower 
M-5.11—Stone fireplace 
Folder—How to dehydrate food at home 
(shows plan for making electric de- 
hydrator) 


The following 
South Carolina plans may be 
Plans obtained without 

cost to South 
Carolina residents from C. V. Pha- 
gan, extension agricultural engi. 
neer, Clemson, S. C.: 


63—Double box silo 

64—Lighting the farm tractor 

20—The use of farm timber in OPENS I 

farm buildings 

126—Sweet potato storage house ; 
5089—Hay shed, for loose or baled hay 
5148—Implement shed and shop 
5564—Lean-to milking barn, 12 cows 


x «* 
* It’s Time To— Contact town 


friends for 








sources of extra help. 

._-Avoid buying land at inflated prices. 
__Clean out rat dens around the barn. 
_--Look ahead to after-war farming. 
.__.Watch wheat and oats for heating. 
__Clean out fly-breeding places. 
_--Take out capped-over honey, 
__-Get land ready for alfalfa. 

__Buy another War Bond. 

__Plan a family picnic. 

—__Help your neighbor. 

_--Dust for boll weevils. 

—__Mow weed pastures. 

__Start a fall garden. 

—-Sell the nonlayers. 


(Put X mark alongside each 
item when attended to.) 
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If, More 
Peanuts 


Per Acre! 


The Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion reports that dusting 
peanuts with Copper Sulphur 
resulted in ONE-THIRD more 
nuts per acre and TWICE as 





much hay! 


Use 
TENNESSEE 
COPPER SULPHUR 
DUST 





Write us for free bulle- 
tins about Tennessee 


Copper Sulphur Dust! 





The Mark Of Quality 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Tennessee Corporation 
At.anta, Georgia - Lockland, Ohio 














POULTRY 
LOSSES from 


AQ LICE and 


Feather Mites 


Spread Black Leaf 40 on roosts according to direc- 
tions. Perching fowls cause fumes to rise due to 
warmth of the body. Lice and feather 
mites are killed by these fumes . 
Black Leaf 40 is easy and economi- 
cal ro use . Full directions with 
package. Try ‘ie! 

TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
CORP., incorporated, Louisville 2, Ky. 


















LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 














Send Your Order For 


“Black Leaf 40” 


JOB P. WYATT & SONS CO. 


SEEDSMEN 
North Carolina 





Raleigh, 























































30in., High; 20in., Wide: 8 in., Thick K 
Monuments of enduring beauty 

Lettenng tree. Satsfaction guaran K 

teed Write for FREE Catalo plz 

SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. & ea 

2124 J Piedmont Rd. Atlanta, Ga. in 

te 

pi 

gi: 

RED CEDAR-wantep . 

m; 

KI 


TIMBER - LOGS -LUMBER 
STUMPAGE 


We pay highest cash prices at cars 
GEO.C.BROWN & CO. GREENSBORO,N.C. 











Read Our Advertising Columns 


for new. offers by our advertisers. 


Then write for their catalogs. You'll 


save money by. it. 
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Why not check the meaning of 
a name before giving it to your baby? 
Send for the FREE illustrated book, 
‘“WHAT’S IN A NAME?” which 
gives the meanings of over 900 mas- 
culine and feminine names. Ethyl 
will gladly send you this book free 
because it will help you remember 
the name ‘‘Ethyl’’ and what it 
stands for: 


“ETHYL is a trade mark name. It 
stands for antiknock fluid made only 
by the Ethyl Corporation. Oil com- 
panies put Ethyl fluid into gasoline 
to prevent knocking.” 


30-PAGE 
ILLUSTRATED 


Name BOOK 


FREE 


| “WHAT’s IN A NAME?” 
] Dept. F6R, Box 53, New York 8. N.Y. 
| Please send me a free copy of 

| “What's in a Name?” 
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FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; 
in many cases almost as well as with natural 
teeth. Klutch lessens the constant fear of a drop- 
Ping, rocking, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at drug- 
gists....I1f your druggist hasn’t it, don’t waste 
money on substitutes, but send us 10c and we will 
mail you a generous trial box. (c) I. P. Ine. 
KLUTCH Co., Box 3108-G, ELMIRA, N. Y. 












| 
pFREE! PIPE MAGAZINE 
Just write for your FREE Annual 
s subscription to SMOKE SIGNALS, 
@ periodic Handbook for 
Smoker. No Obligation! Hundreds. 
: of Pictyres of Pipes, Tobetcos . 
ond Gadgets. Helpful articles on 
> moking Enjoyment. Exclusive with 
GEORGE YALE Dept. P.1083 SIXTH AVE., N.Y. C. 18 
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COUNTRY THINGS 
I Love Most 


(July Prize Letters) 


% To watch a watermelon patch—to see 
the vines put on vigorous runners, see 
the little melons form and gleam in the 
bright sunshine, but best of all to see a big 
ome carried under the shade of a massive 
oak, set down on the grass, and cut by a 
long sharp knife straight through the heart, 
bringing to view the two bright red halves, 
beautiful to“behold and delicious to taste.— 
Mrs. Mary H. Adams, Chattooga County, Ga. 


%& To see our pantry shelves filling day by 
day with fruit from the orchard and vege- 
tables from the garden, and to smell the odor 
of spices wafted out of the windows when 
the oven is opened.—Ellamore Crew, McLen- 
nan County, Tex. 


%* Best of all, I love the river. Ona hot day 
the sight of cool water, willow trees, and the 
smell of wet river banks is*to me the most 
satisfying thing in nature.—Christine Walker, 
Halifax County, Va.’ 


% To see the old hen turn herself quickly 
over in the warm dust, teaching her biddies 
how to dust themselves, then as quickly take 
them out of the sunshine dust bath into the 
shade of the fig tree in the back yard, there 
to get their fill of ripe figs—Mrs. L. H. 
Threall, Harris County, Tex. 


%& Our country church, where worshippers 
gather to hear a timely sermon, to raise their 
voices in the grand old hymns of faith; 
where neighbors linger on the grounds for a 
bit of “visiting,” and the pastor joining in 
the homely talk.—Mrs. William H. Elliott, 
Cumberland County, N. C. 


Mistakes I Have Made 


MAD DOG—/($2.50 Prize) A strange 
stray dog bit our dog, but my children and 
I were so fond of our pet we wouldn’t let 
my husband kill it. Our dog developed hy- 
drophobia and bit several other dogs and also 
my brother-in-law, who had to take the Pas- 
teur treatment.—Mrs. T. O., Louisiana. 


SWIMMING—($1.50 Prize) After 
swimming across the creek several times, I 
decided to swim with my five-year-old daugh- 
ter on my back. When I tried to turn back 
to the bank, I was so tired I couldn’t make 
it there with the added weight. If a neigh- 
bor hadn’t been near enough to help, we 
both would have drowned. Be doubly care- 
ful when a child’s life is in your hands.— 
J. C. J., Alabama. 


WEEDS IN HAYFIELD—($1 Prize) 
I allowed smart weeds to take my hayfield. 
The result was not only more work but very 
poor hay. The hay didn’t cure as well as it 
would without the weeds. From now on I 
plan to mow weeds before they go to seed 
so I can get a good fall mowing.—M. F. T., 
North Carolina. 


SNAKE BITE—When our horse was 
bitten by a snake, we neglected to send for a 
veterinarian until her nose and head were 
swollen to twice their normal size. By the 
time he reached our home, the horse was 
dead.—Mrs. J. T. L., Texas. 


CANNING—I left the pet cock screwed 
down on my canner and pushed it under the 
warming closet of my stove. It blew up, 
scalding my daughter badly and also my arm 
and face. Be sure steam can escape when 
pre-cooking.—Mrs. G. R. D., Oklahoma. 


Vv 


Then Came the V-Box! 





Did you ever hear of the V-Box? 
Heartbreaking stories of water-spoiled 
food and ruined equipment shipped in 
ordinary cardboard containers such as 
you get from your grocer brought quick 
demands from the Army and Navy for 
a container equal to the rigors of mod- 
dern warfare. Then came the fiber board 
V-Box, developed by the paper indus- 
tary, durable and waterproof, the value 
of which protection to American boys 
fighting in steamy jungles or on snow- 
covered Aleutian peaks is obvious. 
Saving your paper will 
allow for more V-Boxes. 











The satlor with only 
Z sweethearts 


MY FRIEND FRANK, 
e bosun’s mate first 
class, pulled the snap- 
shot out of his wallet. 
‘‘Here she is,” he said, 
beaming: ‘‘Eileen.” 
**Nice!”’ I said. Then I 
noticed he’d dropped a 
scrap of paper. ‘‘Oh, 
that’s my only other 
sweetheart,” he said. 
*“Look.”’ It wasa picture 
of a shotgun! 





2 “| FELL IN LOVE with that shotgun when the Navy issued me one for skeet 
e shooting back in anti-aircraft training,’”’ Frank went on. ““Sweetest-handling 
autoloader I’ve ever come across. It’s the Remington Sportsman—and believe 
me I’m gonna get one after the war. And then... 





Slaecs a 


sat in a roasting pan! You use Rem- 





3 “If IT’S ALL RIGHT with Eileen — 
e for we'll be married then, I hope 
—I’m going to fill my pockets with 
Remington Express shells (you know, 
those long-range loads), and keep a 
date on a duck marsh with this second 


ington Shur Shot shells for those, of 
course.”’ ‘“‘Look, Frank,’’ I said as an 
idea hit me like a 500-pound demoli- 
tion bomb. “‘J gotta girl I hope I’m 
gonna marry, too. Sometime after this 





sweetheart of mine. Yes, and... war job is done, what say we get the 
girls together and let ’em Jet their hair 
down for a few days—while we go 


hunting?” “‘Sold!’’ said Frank. 


“AS FOR QUAIL, I know the place 
e to find the fattest ones that ever 





> Remington has produced vast military 


supplies—for months on end making, per day, ° 
30,000,000 rounds of ammunition, and more (44 dit) i Th Of, 
than enough rifles to equip an entire infantry \— eames 


regiment! And soon—we hope—we will once 
more be able to furnish sportsmen with Rem- 


and ShurShot shells, Remington Hi-Speed .22’s qv DOND 





ington shotguns and rifles, Remington Express 


with Kleanbore priming, and Remington big 
game cartridges with Core-Lokt bullets. Rem- 
ington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 





Uf its Remington 
Uts Right 









NEW! Looking to- 
ward the day when 
we can supply es- 
sentialcivilian am- 
munition, we’vede- 
signed new , easier- 
to-recognize pack- 
ages for two of your 
old Remington 
friends. 





Sportsman, Express, Shur Shot, Hi-S and Kleanbore are Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 
Core-Lokt is a trade mark of Remington Arms Co., Inc 





OUR ADVERTISEMENTS 
GUARANTEED RELIABLE 


@ WE BELIEVE that every advertisement in The Progressive Farmer is re- ~ 
liable. We guarantee that purchase price of the article will be refunded or that 
satisfactory adjustment will be made if you buy any article advertised in this 
issue of The Progresive Farmer which is proved to have been fraudulently 
misrepresented in the advertisement. The complaint must be submitted to 
us within one month after you order the article and you must mention The 
Progressive Farmer when placing your order. We cannot try to adjust trifling 
disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however, nor does 
this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personal- 
ly investigate land before purchasing; neither does this guarantee cover ad- 
vertisers who have become bankrupt. . 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER—Raleigh, Birmingham, Memphis, Dallas. 
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A new Sinclair product, developed to prevent rust- 
ing of U. S. Army equipment, is now available to 
farmers. It’s Sinclair Rust-O-Lene B. By painting or 
spraying this new product on metal parts, you keep 
your farm machines from rusting for many months, 
even when they are out in the open. 


If applied correctly SINCLAIR RUST-O-LENE 
covers metal with a tough protective film that resists 
cracking, peeling or slipping. 


Unlike oil or grease, Rust-O-Lene B “‘resists’’ wash- 
ing off in the rain, and yet is easily removed with 


kerosene or gasoline. 


It can be put right on wet surfaces. Applied over 
surfaces alreatly rusted, it prevents further rusting 
for months. It is sold in barrels, 100 lb. drums and 


25 Ib. pails. 


Get Sinclair Rust-O-Lene B now to save your 
machines and save you work. Phone or write your 


local Sinclair Agent today. 


SINCLAIR FARM OILS 












SHORTHORNS 


THE PROFIT BREED 





Remember—YOU SELL BEEF BY THE POUND 


Do you want Packer checks? Raise Short- 
horus the Deeod thas won International Live Stock 
pape tion Champion up awards 3 out of the 


last 5 times because top quality, more weight. 
Shorthorns respond ta greater wartiie demands for 
more meat, more . Send for FREE Booklet 
7 ity with Sh list of thou- 


orthorns.”* 
w 





Next time you need calomel take 
Calotabs, the improved calomel 
compound tablets that make calo- 
mel-taking pleasant. Sugar-coated, 
agreeable, prompt, and effective. 
Not necessary to follow with salts. 
Caution: Use only as directed. 





















y : 
RYT TEG Genvine Marble ond Grenite memorial of last 
ing beouty. Lettering FREE. Overall size, height 
$ tbo) 30 in., width 20 in, thk. 8 in. Footstone FREE. 

ye or 


;2 F resght peid. Setisbection guerenteed. Free catalog, 
American Memorial Co. Dept A-18, Atlenta,Go 















The 
HOME 





By D. F. KING 


Poultryman, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


URING the hot summer months 

every effort should be made to 
keep the pullets comfortable and 
growing. The birds must have shade, 
either natural or artificial, and the 
feed and water should be placed 
under the shade or low feed con- 
sumption-and slow growth will ke 
the result. ‘ 

John Richardson, manager of the 
Brewton Experimental Field, Brew- 
ton, Ala., has found that uniform 
grazing over an area can be obtain- 
ed by moving the feed, water, and 
shade frequently rather than mov- 
ing the range shelter or house. This 
prevents certain spots from becom- 
ing badly contaminated and the la- 
bor required to move the hoppers is 
much less than that necessary to 
move the range shelter. 

The use of night lights for grow- 
ing chicks during hot weather has 
been found to be a desirable prac- 
tice by the Southwest Poultry Ex- 
periment Station, Glendale, Ariz. In- 
creased rate of growth when night 
lights were used was especially no- 
ticeable up to 12 weeks of age. 


Profitable rate of egg 
laying should be main- 
tained throughout the 
: summer by culling hens 
that go out of production or are lay- 
ing at a slow rate. This is especially 
true of old hens that have laid for 
two winters. These hens will not be 
profitable much longer and should 
be disposed of during the summer. 
Persistent setters and slow matur- 
ing pullets should also be culled. 


Cull Old 
Hens 


Balance your 
chickens and feed 
supply this sum- 
mer and fall by 
studying the chart below. If it fails 
to balance, make arrangements for 
additional feed or reduce the num- 
ber of chickens. 


Balance Feed, 
Chickens 


Possible Combination 
100 Chicks Total Feed, Grain, Growing Mash, 
will eat— Pounds Pounds Pounds 


First 4 weeks 100 All starting mash 


Second 4 weeks 260 100 160 
Third 4 weeks 405 200 205 
Fourth 4 weeks 490 250 240 
Fifth.4 weeks 570 300 270 
Sixth 4 weeks 650 350 300 
Total 2475 1200 1275 
Total Laying 
100 Hens Feed, Grain, Mash, 
will eat— Pounds Pounds Pounds 
In 4 weeks in summer 700 225 475 
In 4 weeks in fall 700 280 420 


In 4 weeks in winter 700 336 364 
In 4 weeks in spring 700 280 420 


One of the biggest ob- 
jections to using the 
outside lamp-type 
brooder so »vopular 
throughout the South, is the incon- 
venience of removing the large 


Improved 
Brooder 
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New Strip to be added 
to old brooder 



































heavy lid each time the brooder was 
looked into. This was especially true 
when women operated the brooder 
or when the brooder was built larger 


than usual. Many plans have been 
suggested to remedy the situation. 
However, the accompanying sketch 
seems to be the easiest and hest so 
far called to our attention. An old 
brooder with a single top can be con- 
verted into a two- or even a three- 
piece top by cutting the lid in two 
and adding notched strips to the 
side of the brooder. The lids should 
lap sufficiently to make the top 
waterproof. 


When poultry manure 
accumulates, it decom- 
poses rapidly losing 
nitrogen and organic 
matter. As much as 2/3 of the nitro- 
gen may be lost in 60 days during 
warm weather even though the 
manure is kept dry. Additions of 
superphosphate (100 pounds per ton 
of manure) will prevent much of the 
lass. Hydrated lime (200 pounds per 
ton of manure) was found by New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion also to prevent most of the 
nitrogen loss. Either product will 
greatly reduce odors and prevent 
flies from breeding in the manure. 
It was also found that the limed 
manure would prevent pullorum, ty- 
phoid, cholera, and coccidiosis or- 
ganisms as well as roundworm eggs 
from developing. 


Feeding oats in the 
straw to chickens was 
successfully used by 
the Alabama _ Experi- 
ment Station last year, feeding the 
grain portion of the ration in the 
poultry yard in the form of a fork 
full of ripe oat hay and allowing the 
chickens to scratch the grain from 
the straw. Oats and wheat are usual- 
ly considered superior to corn as 
summer grains because they are less 
heat producing. 

Grain fed in the straw (unthresh- 
ed) definitely limits the amount con- 
sumed. Through the summer, how- 
ever, the grain-fed hens should be 
limited to the amounts they will 
clean up late each afternoon. 

Pullets or turkeys ranging in ma- 
ture oat fields will get all the grain 
they want by picking the standing 
grain. Only a limited area can be 
utilized in this way as usually weath- 
er conditions damage the crop to 
make it nearly worthless six to eight 
weeks after it is ripe. 


e 
July Poultry Jobs 


LEAN out, cull out, and if pos- 

4 Sible, consolidate pens. Get the 
laying house ready to receive the 
early hatched pullets. 

2. Exercise care in the feeding of 
new grain. Only dry grains are 
recommended. 

3. Provide a constant supply of 
fresh, clean water. 

4. Cull out the early molting hens. 

C. F. Parrish, Poultryman, 
N. C. Extension Service. 


Control 
Flies 


Grains for 
Chickens 





x * 
Egg Quality Month 


ULY in the poultry yard is the 

time for emphasis on egg quality. 
No roosters, clean litter, clean nests, 
screened manure boards or pits, fre- 
quent gathering of eggs, prompt 
eooling and storage under low temp- 
eratures and high humidity are im- 
portant essentials in insuring quali- 
ty eggs. -You’ll find still other im- 
portant pointers for this month and 
all other months in “Poultry Hand- 
book for the Southern States,” by 
Dr. D. F. King, our poultry editor. 
Send 25 cents to Service Editor, The 
Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Look 
Well-Groomed 
“uL Day 
LOWG/ 


Michael Whalen,Pop- 
ular Hollywood Star 


Wtekeel Waele tells you 


how in 3 simple steps 


Michael Whalen uses the famous 3-Way Glover’s Medicinal 
Treatment to keep his hair well-groomed, He suggests you try 
ALL THREE of these preparations for a complete treatment — 
or any one separately! Ask at your favorite Drug Store—or mail 
the Coupon today! 

TRIAL SIZE includes: GLOVER’S MANGE MEDICINE— 
rec ded, wit for Dandruff, Annoying Scalp 
and Excessive Falling Hair...GLO-VER Shampoo— leaves hair 
soft, lustrous, manageable! GLOVER’S Imperial Hair Dress — 
Non-alcoholic and Antiseptic! A delightful ‘‘oil treatment’ for 
easy ‘finger tip’’ application at home. Each in hermetically- 
sealed bottle and special 
carton with complete in- 
structions and FREE book- 
let, “The Scientific Care 
of Scalp and Hair.” 












Apply, with massage, for 

DANDRUFF, ANNOYING 

SCALP and EXCESSIVE 
soy ff IEEE OR te @ FALLING HAIR. 


’ 
x* GLOVER’S x 
P -—ess CT. ss = 
¥ Glover's, 101 W. Sist St., Dept. 627, New York I, N.Y. 3 
Send ‘Complete Trial Application’ in three hermeti- § 
§ cally-sealed bottles, with informative booklet, as adver-s 
 tised. I enclose 25c. 
| NAME 
{ADDRESS 
#7] Sent FREE to members of the Armed Forces on receipt 
3 of 10c to cover postage and packing. 

















Fast relief for 


LAMENESS due to: 





Farmers know there’s nothing so 
good as Absorbine for lameness due to 
shoulder gall, puffs, strains, bruises. 
A stand-by for 50 years, it’s used by 
many leading veterinarians. 

Absorbine speeds the flow of blood 
to the injury to help carry off the 
congestion. It usually brings swell- 
ings down in a few hours! 

Absorbine is not a “cure-all” but a 
time-proved help in relieving fresh bog 
spavin, windgall, collar gall and similar 
congestive troubles. Absorbine never 
blisters or removes hair. It costs only 
$2.50 for a LONG-LASTING BOTTLE 
that will prove its value many times. 
At all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Keep horse at work with 


ABSORBINE 
Cet For Your Mil / 















Raise 


Royal-Stafolife Mills, Memphis,Tenn. 


STAFOLIFE DEALERS 


CHICKS 750 Days Trial 


Litdscies BeRPE aR eetERY™ wct'ee"" Gavan, mo. 


MEMORIALS $14 UP 
Best Genuine Marble and Granite, Freight 
paid. Guaranteed. Write for Free Catalog 
SAVE. Why wait. U. 8. Marble & Granite 
Company, A-32, Onece. Florida. 


SOLD IN THE 
SOUTH BY 


















Even Sandhills Can 
Grow Alfalfa! ~ 


By L. D. BAVER 


Director, North Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station 


® Going to sow alfalfa this fall? 
Well, have you applied your 
lime? It is getting late... . Have 
you ordered seed? Better do this 
now... . Also be sure to arrange 
for inoculation and use about 
double the dose recommended on 
the box. ... Listen to Baver. 


E have come to the conclusion 
that alfalfa is the only profit- 
able crop we can grow.” 


This is the statement of Leonard 
Tufts of Pinehurst, who has built 
one of the outstanding dairy herds 
of the state where the sand is so 
deep it scarcely has a bottom. Alfalfa 
hay and pasture 
have made this en- 
terprise possible— 
yes, alfalfa on a 
soil where just a 
few years ago farm- 
ers and agrono- 
mists would have 
said, “Impossible!” 

The story of al- 
falfa in the sand- 
hills began in 1906 when the first 
crop was planted. For seven years 
it seemed due to fail. Then in 1913 
increasing lime applications to five 
tons per acre brought immediate re- 
sults and alfalfa grew well several 
years. In the early 1930’s, however, 
alfalfa yellows became severe and L. 
G. Willis of the North Carolina Ex- 
periment Station was called in to 
help find the trouble. Tests with va- 
rious minor elements proved that 
borax would cure the alfalfa yel- 
lows. This important research-find- 
ing was the beginning of an extend- 
ed alfalfa-growing program in North 
Carolina and other states. It was 
the discovery that kept the Tufts’ 
dairy in business. Now Mr. Tufts 
produces excellent alfalfa hay at 
about half what it would cost if 
bought —and in addition, he gets 
good grazing. 

Since the soil in the sandhills is 
mostly sand with little native fertil- 
ity, feeding the alfalfa regularly 
with the needed mineral elements is 
essential to good production. The 
land prior to each new seeding is 
limed, fertilized, and borax added 
Each spring about 300 pounds of 
basic slag are added and after each 
cutting, 200 pounds of 0-12-12, and 
15 pounds of borax annually. 


An alfalfa rotation is followed. 
Hay is cut from each alfalfa field for 
the first three years. In the fourth 
year, the first cutting is taken off for 
the hay. Then the alfalfa is grazed 
the remainder of the summer. The 
alfalfa sod is turned and planted to 
corn silage. Small grain follows 
corn. Peas are planted after the 
small grain and then the land is put 
back into alfalfa. This rotation idea 
is an excellent one. It is a practice 
that will grow as we begin to raise 
more alfalfa throughout the state. It 
is profitable and represents about 
the best there is in good soil man- 
agement. 





Coming Events 


North Carolina F.F.A. Convention, Ra- 
leigh, June 21-22. 

July 4 comes on Tuesday. 

National Farm Safety Week, Juty 23-30. 

Southern Farm Bureau Training School, 
Blue Ridge, N. C., July 31 to August 3. 

National Future Farmers of America Con- 
vention, Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 9, 10, 11. 


is indicated. 


being operate 








“SOME LIKE EM HO) 
SOME LIKE "EM COLD” 


There are Champion Spark Plugs in types and sizes for every engine 

and every operating condition. Broadly speaking, the type Cham- 
ion specified, for a given engine, has sufficient heat range due to its 

inbuilt Extra Range features to take care of even the extreme oper- 

ating conditions that may be encountered today. 

Slower speeds, shorter and less frequent trips do change the condi- 


tions under which the engine of your yosvenger car and truck operate, 
and sometimes a change from standard spar 
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This graphically illustrates how the heat range of spark plugs is determined by the 
length of the firing end of the insulator shown in red. 


ey, 
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Be So i 
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plug recommendations 


In the case pont tractor, which, generally speaking, is 
for longer periods and more frequently than 

ever before, recommendation of the proper spark piug is 
made according to the fuel you use. When using heavy 

g fuels, such as distillate, a “Hot” type plug is necessary 
to burn away soot and carbon deposits. When using 


a AP gasoline, which burns cleaner, hot plugs are not 
cae ‘, 


needed and “Cold” type spark plugs are recom- 
mended. In all cases consult and follow Champion 
size chart specifications. 





SPECIAL INFORMATION ON 


“POWER BOOSTER OVERHAULS” 


Wherever tractors are being converted by a 
“power booster overhaul” from heavy fuels to 
good regular gasoline, remember that one of the 
absolute prerequisites of successful changeover 
is the installation of the colder type spark plugs. 





Champion size charts provide scientifically correct 
recommendations. 











e. 
lampion 


LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK — BUY WAR 


Spark 
Piugs 
BONDS 





) 
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“GET FUEL FAST Se 
ood tg bringing the Wigeees OTTAWA Log Sow, 
Gilat aeareae” 132 Weed Serene 








FOR 47 MILK 

& GREATEST SALVAGE VALUE 
Official as well as “‘on the farm” rec- 
ords under average farm conditions 
provethat Milking Shorthorns are best 
all-round breed! Produce 4% milk and have 
greatest salvage value of all milk breeds! 
Get the facts— FREE! Or read Milking 
Shorthorn Journal. Trial subscription six months 60¢, one year $1.00. 


MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY, Dpt. PFS. 7 Dexter Park, Chicago 
POLO LO DLO LL PLC LDODPLOLLDLOVLLILILORLODS 


OUR ADVERTISEMENTS 
GUARANTEED RELIABLE 


@ WE BELIEVE that every advertise- 
ment in The Progressive Farmer is re- 
liable. We guarantee that the purchase 
price of the article will be refunded or 
that satisfactoty adjustment will be 
made if you buy any article advertised 
in this issue of The Progressive Farmer 
which is proved to have been fraudu- 
lently misrepresented in the advertise- 
ment, The complaint must be submitted 
to us within one month after you order 
the article and you must mention The 
Progressive Farmer when placing your 
order. We cannot try to adjust trifling 
disputes between reliable business 
houses and their patrons, however; nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising 
of real estate, because buyers should 
personally investigate land before pur- 
chasing; neither does this guarantee 
cover advertisers who have become 
bankrupt. 
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Full moon, July 5; new, July 20. 





Keep Them Fit! — Do Your Bit! 
Buy War Bonds! 














STURDI-CHIX 


PULLORUM TESTED 
As Low as $3.95 per 100 


SHORT SHIPPING DISTANCE 


Hatcheries in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Missouri. 

Twenty Million (20,000,000) Chicks Yearly. 


NOT SEXED 

Per 50 Per 100 
White Rocks or Reds .......... $4.25 7.95 
Barred Becks .......ccoccccecce> Gee 7.95 
New Hampshires .. ....¢e00..- 4.50 8.45 
Wyandottes or Orpingtons ....... 4.25 7.95 
White Giants cau ee 10.95 
Heavy Mixed—Unsold Heavies ... 3.75 6.95 


AAAA Grade—Add $2.00 


PULLETS — PULLETS 
White Rocks or Barred Rocks $5.25 «$9.95 
Reds or White Wyandottes  ..... 5.25 9.95 
Buff Orpingtons so aa nes ewes 9.95 
New Hampshires i euake dk anh ee eee 10.45 
Heavy Mixed Pullets 5 8.95 
AAAA Grade—Add $2.00 


COCKERELS — COCKERELS 


White Rocks or Reds oa: ae $ 7.95 
Barred Rocks or Wyandottes ..... 4.25 7.95 
New Hampshires ..............-- 4.25 7.95 
CEE 6. a 5c sas opacknes 4.25 7.95 
Heavy Mixed Cockerels aan oe 6.95 
AAAA Grade—Add $2.00 
LEGHORNS 

AA White Leghorns not sexed $ 4.25 $ 7.95 
AA White Leghorn Pullets 7.25 13.90 
AAA Wh. Leghorns not sexed 4.75 8.95 
AAA White Leghorn Pullets 8.25 15.90 
AAAA Wh. Leghorns not sexed 5.25 9.95 
AAAA White Leghorn Pullets 9.25 17.90 
AAA Brown Leghorns not sexed 4.75 8.95 
AAA Brown Leghorn Pullets —. 8.25 15.90 
Assorted Leghorn Cockerels <a> 8.95 
WHITE LEGHORN 

COCKERELS (broiler type) .... .$2.75 $ 4.45 


100% LIVE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED. 
We ship C.0.D. Prepaid when paid in full 


Write for Complete Price List. Mail or 
Wire your orders to 


NATIONAL STURDI-CHIX 


Box 4091, Federal Annex 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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CARS.-VA. EDITION 


13c a word 


Circulation 233,957 


Kentucky-Tennessee Edition—9c a word; circulation 157,711. 
Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition—10c a word; circulation 201,214. 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell’’ 


MAIL ADS TO THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, RALEIGH, N. C. 





ALL FIVE EDITIONS 
45c a word 


Circulation 997,598 


Mississippi-Arkansas-Louisana Edition—10 a word; circulation 198,856. 
Texas Edition—10c a word; circulation 198,804. 





FARMS FOR SALE 


In Lunenburg County, Va.—Two flue tobacco and gen- 
eral crop farms—complete with buildings, tobacco allot- 
ments, wood, water, lights, fruit, fenced grazing land; 
on good roads, convenient to schools, churches and mar- 
kets. Several other tracts of land, large and small. with- 
out buildings. Liberal terms on all, pay Bau month or 
year. Ned Hudgins, Owner, Nutbush, Va 


Farm Catalog Mailed Free. Hundreds" ‘of Bargains 
New York, Connecticut, New Jersey and 21 other states 
Maine to Floridé og to Texas, California and Oregon. 
Strout Realty, 2 Ys 4th . Ave., | > - City 10. 


Free C atalog Farm Bargains, 7 Midwest States. Many 
fully equipped. Special service to*those who state re- 
quirements and payment plan. Le Farm Agency, 
491- |-FP Arcade Bldg., St. Louis q@), 


~ Piedmont, North Carolina—700-aere farm, good land, 
three tenant houses, 400 acres timber, estimated from 
three to four and one-half million feet. $50.00 an acre. 
J. R. Lowery, Salisbury, N. C. 


~ For Sale- -166-Acre Texas Farm, also Dairy Cattle, 
jiowee. Disk. Owner, Post Office Box 262, Houston 1, 
‘exas. 


Hundreds of Farms—Free Catalog. Belt Realty, Chase 
City. Virginia. 


Best Farms—Free list. Write today, Box 31, Scotts- 
ville, Virginia. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Ten Million hardy field grown vegetable plants ready 
Cabbage: Copenhagen, Golden Acre, Wakefield, Flat 
Dutch, Ballhead, Savoy, Cabbage Collard. Tomato: 
Rutger, Marglobe, Baltimore, Stone, Bonny Best. Let- 
tuce: Iceburg. Onion: Bermuda and Prizeaker Broc- 
coli, Brussel Sprouts. 300, $1.25; 500, $1.75: 1,000, 
$3.00 postpaid. Express charges no Wg 2.50 per thou- 
sand. Potato: Porto Rico, Nancy Hall; California 
Wonder Pepper. 500, $2.50; 1,000, $4.00 postpaid. 
Express charges collect, $3.50 per thousand. Good plants, 
moss packed. Harvey Lankford, Franklin, Va. 
























Million open field grown vegetable plants ready—Cab- 
bage: Copenhagen, Golden Acre, Wakefield, Flat Dutch, 
Danish Ballhead, Savoy, Cabbage Collard Tomato: 
Rutger, Matglobe, Baltimore, Stone, neens on Broe- 
coli and Brussel Sprouts. 300, $1.25; 500 1,000 
$3.00 postpaid. Express charges collect, per 
thousand. Potata: Porto Rico, Nancy Hail, vland 
Gold; California Wonder Pepper—500, $2.50: 1,000, 
$4.00 postpaid. Express charges collect, $3.50 per 
thousand. All plants moss packed. Dixie Plant Co., 
Franklin, Virginia. 

Moore’s Transplanted Tomato Plants—Earliana, Mar- 
globe and Rutger (wilt-resistant), Wood's Brimmer. 
Beefsteak. also Black Beauty Eggplants—Dozen, 25c; 
100, $1.25. Triple Crop Climbing Tomatoes — Dozen, 
60c. Peppers: California Wonder, Ruby King, Ruby 
tiant, Pimientoes, Long Red Hot—Dozen 20c postpaid 
Minimum order 60c. Louisiana Strain Yellow Porto 
Rico Potato Plants from vine grown, treated seed, $3.00 
thousand. Moore’s Plant Garden, 514 E. Hargett Street, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


es 
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Million Vegetable Plants—Cabbage: Wakefields, Flat 
Dutch, Copenhagen, Golden Acre, Ballhead. ‘Tomatoes: 
Marglobe, Rutgers, Baltimore, Stone. Best leading va- 
rieties Onion, Beets, Lettuce, Collard Plants. 300, 
$1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid Expressed, 
$2.75 per thousand. Sweet Potato, Porto Rico: Pepper, 
Ruby King. California Wonder. 300, $1.50; 500, $2.25; 
1,000, $4.00 postpaid. Snowball Cauliflower, 90c per 
hundred. Moss packed. Satisfaction guaranteed. Joyner’s 
Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 


Certified Cabbage: Copenhagen, Jersey, Charleston, 
Danish, Early and Late Flat Dutch. Tomatoes: Mar- 
globe, Stone, Baltimore and Rutgers. Onion. Beets, 
Collards. 300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $2.50 postpaid. 
Express lots, $2.00 thousand. Potatoes, Sweet and Hot 
Pepper, 500, $2.00; 1.000, $2.75 postpaid. Express, 
2.00 thousand.. Cauliflower, 30e hundred. Charlie 
Joyner, Franklin, Virginia, 


‘“Treated’’ zante Hall, Porto Rico, White Yam Po- 
tato Plants—-300, $1.25; 600, $2.00; 1,000, $3.00. To- 
mato—50, 50c; 00 $1.00. Sweet Pepper, Eggplant— 
40c dozen, 100, $1.50. Cabbage—40c hundred: 300, 
$1.00: 500, $1.50. Snapdragons, Asters, Scarlet Sage, 
40e dozen. All plants guarnteed and postpaid. Mrs. 
H. 8. Fisher, Hebron, Va. 














Tomato Plants: Rutgers, Marglobe, Pritchard and 
Baltimore, $2.00 thousand. Cabbage: Charleston Wake- 
field, Early Jersey and Flat Dutch, $2.00 thousand. 
White Bermuda Onion Plants, $2.00 thousand. Pepper: 
California Wonder, 40c hundred, or $3.00 thousand. 
Hungarian Wax, Hot Pepper, same price. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Wholesale Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


All varieties Cabbage, Tomato, Onion, Lettuce, Col- 
lard, Beet, Broccoli, and Brusselsprouts Plants—300, 
$1.25; 500, $1.75; 1/000, $3.00 prepaid. 5,000, $12.5" 
expressed Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato, Sweet 
and Hot Pepper—200, $1.00; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50 
prepaid. 5,000, $15.00 expressed. Cauliflower, $1.00 
hundred. Emmett Griffin, Courtland, Va 








Million Vegetable Plants—Best Leading Varieties— 
Cabbage, Tomato, Onion, Beet, Lettuce, Collard Plants— 
300. $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1.000, $3.00 postpaid. Expressed, 
$2.75 per thousand. Porto Rico Sweet Potato; Hot and 
Sweet Pepper-—300, $1.50; 500, $2.25: 1,000, $4.00 

stpaid. Good plants guaranteed. Mrs. Thelma Joyner, 

ranklin, Virginia. 





Improved Porto Rico, Louisiana Copper Skin, Early 
Triumph, Old Time Boon Potato Plants from Georgia 
Certified Seed — 300, $1.00; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $1.7 
All varieties mixed — 500, ‘$1.00; 1,000, $1.50. Aaa 
postage, 10¢ exchange on checks. Dobbs Plant Farms, 
Gainesville, _ Georgia. 








Cabbage, omato, Collard, Onion, Potato Plants, 
choicest varieties for late setting 300, $1.00; 500, 
$1.50; 1,000, $2.50 prepaid. eee. 5. 00 thousand. 

0, 


Sweet, hot Peppers, Tbe hundred; 500, $2.50 prepaid. 
Quick delivery. Maple Grove Farms, Franklin, Va 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants——Jersey, Cogmiocten, Wake- 
field, a Dutch; Lettuce, Onion — $1.25; 500, 
$2.00; 1,000, $3. 50 postpaid. Cabbage mm ee $2.50 
thousand. eed plants guaranteed. Mrs. Julia Lank- 
ford, Franklin, Va. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Jersey, Charleston, Flat 
Dutch. Onion — Silver Skin, Prizetaker. 300, $1.25; 
500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50 postpaid. Cabbage expressed, 
5,000, $12.50. Satisfaction guaranteed, Fairview Plant 
Farm, Franklin, Va 

Fresh Grown ope ee Mountain Cabbage, Tomato and 
Savoy Heading Collard Plants, $1.50 per thousand, 
Dorris Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 

Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato Plants—500, $2.00; 
$2.90 per 1,000 delivered, W. L. Johnson, Blackstone, 
Virginia. 

Potato Plants—-Ask for prices on Porto Ricos and 
Norton Yams. Stegall and Co., Inc., Marshville, North 
Carolina. 

















Vegetable Plants 
All varieties Cabbage, Collard and Tomato Plants now 
ready for your Victory Garden. 
service. By mail prepaid—300, 


NURSERY STOCK 


Dependable Fruit and Nut Trees—Small fruits. 
mentals and general nursery stock. . i 
and Planting Guide Free. Cumberland Valley Nurseries, 


Nice plants and prompt 








World's largest growers early bearing papershell Peean 


Lumberton, Mississippi. 








Moore’s Transplanted Flower Plants—Asters, 
Z m 


White double Feverfew, Marigolds (large 

‘Scarlet Sage (red and blue \—dozen 25c post- 

Minimum order 75c. Moore’s Plant Garden, 514 
Cc 


. Hargett Street, Raleigh, N. 


Dahlias—10 Large, $1.00; 4 Giants, .00; 

2 Gladiolus—100 Medium Size, $2.00; 
100 Large, $3.00; 100 Jumbo, 5 
10e exchange on check. 








‘oved ——s Collard Seed—1 ounce. 35¢c; 


ton, North fue. 





For New Crop Cabbage, . 
. Crimson Clover write Roy Burgess. 





Soy Beans, Field Peas, 


Lespedeza, Seed Oats, Pasture 
Grasses, and complete stock of Garden Seeds. 7 


Street, Greensboro, North Carolinac 
beans — hae gre Wood’s or pemenoned Yellows. 











Seed — Good quality, 





tons or more per acre of choicest feed 
One planting lasts life- 
No cultivation after 


“for Government _ Soil | 
; ‘ “and prices on “choicest 





“POULTRY AND EGGS 
Baby Chicks 


Approved—Pullorum 
Controlled. Produced by one of America’s oldest reliable 
Since 196 a leader in high quality and@ 
fast money-making chicks. Why not play safe with your 
investment and give us a trial order? é A 


Australorps; Minorcas; 


Pullets or Cockerels, 
Jo sex accuracy guaranteed. 
Catalog and 14 day protection guarantee. 
early and be sure of delivery on dates you desire. 
Valley Poultry Farm, Box 22-C, i 


Order Now—save on Dubois Chicks for immediate de- 


Big English White, 





Buff Leghorns; Anconas. 


Chicks 1%e per chick higher. Less than 100, le_more. 

5 3 $1. 00 books order—balance c.0.D. 
catalog and beautiful Profit-Record Calendar Free. 
Bois County Hatchery, 





Carney Chicks for immediate Geiivery. 


White | or Brown "Leghorns. 


Tom Barron White ‘Leghorns 
and ak. Mating heavies 2c per chick 
Light Assorted, $9.00; 


guarantee live delivery. 





Gei ready for next winters demand. 
chicks for immediate delivery. 
; Wyandottes; Orpingtons, $10. 00 per Neo, 


higher. Heavy Mixed, $7.95; Heavy Mixed (no sex guar- 
$7.50; Assorted Heavy Cockerels, $ 
Less than 100 lots add 


guarantee live delivery. 
ery, Box 54, Seymour, 

Buy Salem Chicks Now—Cash in next winter. 
food your opportunity. 
For immediate delivery — Barred, y 





Buff Leghorns; Anconas, " 
:  Bunerice grade sug) higher. 


.O.D, We 
Salem Hatchery, Box 21, Salem, Indiana. 


Big a in ‘prices pow on 
8.-Indiana , Be Pullorum- Tested 
Get set to produce eggs and meat needed next 
Make extra profits with these big, 
bred, high producing chicks. 
helps you raise better pullets or broilers. 

*s Quality Hatchery, Dept. 18, New Albany, Ind. 





Free guide and catalog 











Baby Chicks 


Atz’s Famous Chix—‘‘Chix to Crow About.’’ Thou- 
sands for immediate delivery. 4A Grade: White. Barred 
and Buff Rocks; Buff Orpingtons; White Wyandottes; 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds; Black Australorps—Straight- 
run, 100, $9.95; 300, $29. 40; Pullets, $13.95 per 10! 
Cockerels, $9.00 per 100. Heavy Assorted, $8.00 per 100. 
English White Leghorns, Black Minorcas, Anconas., Blue 
Andalusians —- Straight-run, 100, $9.95; 300, $29.40; 
Pullets, $17.45 per 100; Cockerels, $4.00 per 100. Special 
Heavy Assorted, $7.95 per 100; Assorted for Layers, 
$6.95. “‘Seconds’’—Good Chix, $3.00. Gasson Strain White 
Leghorns, $10.95; Pullets, $18.45. You should at least 
have 100 or 300 of the above varieties. Prices prepaid 
and 100% Alive delivery. Prices subject to change. 
We have bloodtested our stock, to be exact, for 23 years. 
Atz’s Chix Qualify For The Job—bring thousands of 
repeat orders each season. Rugged range-bred, proper 
matings, and Sanitation in Hatching make a big differ- 
ence. Atz’s Mammoth Hatcheries, Dept. 6, Hunting- 
burg, Indiana. 


Davis Chicks for Immediate Delivery— ge White, 
Buff Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons, 5 hi 
dred; Pullets, $12.95; Cockerels, $9.95. White or 
Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $10.45 hundred; FA wane 
$19.95; Cockerels, $3.95. White Minoreas, $9.95 hun- 
dred; Pullets, $18.95; Cockerels, $3.75. Heavy Mixed, 
$8 95; Seconds, $3.75 AAA 

more. Turkey Poults Broadbreasted Bronze, 10 for 
$8.00; 100, $65. We pay postage — guarantee live 
delivery. write See chick catalog, also highly recom- 
mended book on management, Free. Davis Poultry Farm, 
Route 16, Ramsey, Indiana. 














. Conrad Chicks for immediate delivery at real bargain 
prices. Barred, White, Buff Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes, 
$10.00 per 100; Pullets, $13.95; Cockerels, $10.00. 
English White, Brown Leghorns; Black Minorcas, $10.00 
per 100; Pullets, $18.95; Cockerels, $3.45. AAA grade 
chicks slightly higher; Heavy Mixed, $7.95; Assorted 
Heavy Cockerels, $8.50; Heavy Mixed, no sex guaran- 
tee, $7.50; Light Mixed, $7.95; Seconds, $3.95. Less 
than 100, add le per chick. $1.00 books order, balance 
C.0.D. We pay postage, guarantee live delivery. Order 
direct today. Conrad’s Jackson County Hatchery, Box 
16, Seymour, Indiana. 


While They Last — Thousands weekly. Free Catalog 
gives prices, F.O.B. terms, guarantees, ete. Blood- 
tested 300-egg breeders. White Leghorns, Anconas, 
Minorcas, $8.40. Pullets $12.45. 3 to 4 week start- 
ed White Leghorn Pullets $26.95. Rocks, Reds, Orping- 
tons, Wyandottes, $8.40. Pullets $11.80. Heavy As- 
sorted $6.95. Surplus Cockerels $3.95. Prices 100 up. 
Send money-order. Squaredeal Hatchery, Springfield 
Missouri. 


Chick Bargains—Strong. + es vigorous blood-tést- 
ed; give two choices, F.O.B 100% live delivery. 
ocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Minoreas, $6.95. 
Pullets $10.95. _Austra-Whites, White, Buff. Brown 
Leghorns, $6.95, Pullets $11.85. Heavy ‘Assorted $6.45. 
Mixed Assorted $5.90. Surplus Cockerels $3.90. Left- 
overs $2.95. Send money order. No catalog. Order 
direct. Duncan Hatchery, Springfield, Missouri. 


Piedmont Chick Prices Reduced — U. 8. Approved, 
Pullorum Tested. Healthy chicks that live. Specially 
Selected Barred sncexy- White Rocks, New Hampshire 
Reds—100, $10.9 50, $6.50; 25, $3.50. ‘“‘AAA’’ Sexed 
Pullets, $15.95; RE $11.95. Order from this ad 
for immediate shipment. $1.00 books order, balance 
C.0.0. Piedmont Hatchery, Dept. 3-A, Greenville, 
South Carolina. 











Miscellaneous Poultry 


For Sale—White Carneaux and Blue Barred Homer 
Pigeons. Write Box 1008, Winston-Salem, N. C€. 


Fancy and Utility Pigeons — Catalog 3c. William 
Howe, Princeton, Illinois. 


. . 
Swine 

World’s Champion Herd Spotted Poland China Hogs, 
Boars—Registered, Guaranteed, Immuned, Boars. Bred 
Gilts, Pigs all ages. Easy feeding. Phenothiazine. amaz- 
ing New Government Discovery. Worms hogs, sheep, and 
poultry. Given in Dry Feed or Slop. One pound treats 
96 twenty-five pound pigs, 48 fifty pound pigs, 33 lambs 
800 head poultry. One pound, $1.25; Five pounds, $6.00; 
Ten pounds bulk, $11.00, postpaid. Folder on Feeds. 
Mineral Mixtures, Drugs. Direct from factory to you. 


-. eee on request. Wilt Farms, Hillsboro. 
ndiana 


Samnpehine Pigs, Boars ready for service, and bred 
Gilts, sired by Double grandson of Century Hi Roller. 
Get tomorrow's meat type hog today. Charles Old, 1711 
Main Street, Columbia 3, 8S. C. 


Over twenty years breeding deep, thick bodied, full 
hammed, shorter legged Black Polands. Bred Sows, 
Gilts. Weaned Pigs. Registered, vaccinated. M. C€. 
Fortes, Fayetteville, Tenn. 


Registered Spotted Poland Chinas, world’s most 
Prominent blood lines. Bred Gilts, Boars, Pigs al! 
yn ieee Phillip E. Shelton, Route 1, Scottsboro, 

ab 


ay tan Registered Berkshires—Choice unrelated 
Pigs, Bred Gilts, Young Boars. Prices reasonable. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. 


Registered Durocs — Cherry Red, fast growing, short 
legged, world’s record production breeding — weanling 
pigs, $20.00. Ralph L. Winters, Clarksville. Tenn. — 


Durocs Since 1912 — National Champion bloodlines 
medium type — Weanling pigs unrelated, boars. bred 
gilts reasonable. White & Son, Ansonia, Ohio. 


Choice Registered Poland-China 10 week Pigs, $12." 
each or $25.00 an unrelated pair. Winston McGehee. 
Wilmington, Virginia. 


Registered Durocs—Short-legged type, dark red color 
Bred Gilts, Spring Boars. Bennett Alexander, Route 2, 
Henderson, Kentucky. 


Registered Berkshire Pigs — Early maturing, heavy 
stock, producing large litters. Charles E. McConnell 
Halifax, Virginia. 


Registered Medium Bone Durocs for sale, the short 
legged, blocky type. C. H. Miller, Route 3, Dunn, 
North Carolina. 









































Registered Hampshires—Low down, easy feeding type 
—_ y 8 aaaaead stock at all times. G. A. Miller Bell- 
ville 


Poland China Pigs and Bred Gilts. Good bloodlines 
Pedigrees furnished. €. H. Hawkins, Mt. Olive. N. © 

Registered Spotted Poland China Pigs, Bred Sows of 
best blood lines. J. L. Willis, Clio, 


Poland Chinas—Registered breeding stock. Write for 
circular. Wakefield Farm, Earlysville, Virginia. 














Buy U. 8S. Approved — Pulloram-Controlled chicks 
from Martin’s—an R.O.P. breeding farm and hatchery. 
Your choice of big White Leghorns; Barred, White 
Rocks;- Reds; New Hampshires; White Wyandottes; 
Buff Orpingtons; Dark Cornish. Hatched right—priced 
right. Liberal guarantee. Write for description and 
=. Martin’s Ramsey Hatchery, Box 2, Ramsey, 
ndiana 


Limited Time — White Leghorns, $8.45. Pullets, 
$12.50. 3 to 4 week Started White Leghorn Pullets. 
$26.95. Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $8.40 
Pullets, $11.80. Heavy Assorted, $6.95. Surplus As- 
sorted, $3.95. Special grades higher. Free catalog 
gives our F.O.B. terms, guarantees, etc. Send Money 
Order. Thompson Hatchery, Springfield, Missouri. 


Stouffer’s Chicks — Bloodtested — Inspected Flocks. 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns; Anconas; Rocks, Wyan- 
dottes; Reds: Orpingtons, $8.95. Also sexed chicks. 
AAA Matings le per chick higher. Get complete prices. 
Heavy Assorted $6.95. Light Assorted $5.95. Leghorn 
Cockerels $1.50 collect. Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, 
Waddams Grove, Illinois. 


Griffith Chicks bred 25 years. Make extra profitable 
layers, quick maturing broilers. Immediate delivery. 
er 100 prepaid. Big Fype White Leghorns $6.95. 
Barred, White Rocks Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons; 
Leg-Rox $6.95. Free Catalog. Griffith's Hatchery. 
Box 504-E, Fulton, Missouri. 


‘.0.D.—Barred and White Rocks, $9.90 per 100; 
Rhode Island Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Rocks. 
White Leghorns, $10.95; Heavy Mixed, $7.95 per 100. 
plus postage. Write for prices on sexed chicks. Mt. 
Healthy Hatcheries, Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 


Started Pullets — White Leghorns, White Romans, 
Hybrids — ‘‘Partly Raised,”” ‘‘Range Size,”’ ‘‘Half 
Raised,’’ and ‘‘Junior Ready to Lay.’’ (25¢ up.) Cata- 
log Free. Imperial Breeding Farms, Dept. 5-523. 
Bethany, Missouri. 


U. S. Approved, Pullorum Controlled Chicks. 20 dif- 
erels, $2.00. Four Weeks Old “‘AAA”’ Pullets, $25.50. 
Cornish Games. Order early. Jones Hatchery, Gallatin, 
Tennessee. 

Big Type English White Leghorn ‘“‘AAA” Pullets, 
$12.35 Cockerels, $1.95; Four Weeks Old ‘‘AAA”’ 
Pullets, $23.40. Windsor Chick Farm, Windsor, Mo. 


























Poultry Breeds 


Big Barron English White Leghorns—R.O.P. Foun- 
dation Sired, 301 to 326 eggs. Pullorum Controlled to 
less than 1%. AAA chicks, $9.50; Pullets, $17.95. pre- 
paid. Cockerels, $1.98; Two Weeks Puilets, $23.95; 
Four Weeks, $30.95, collect. Money-back guarantee. 
Heiman’s Hatchery, Deepwater, Mo. 


250-350 Pedigreed Sired Big Type Egg-Bred “‘AAA”’ 
White Leghorn Pullets, $14.95. Unsexed. $8.25. Cock- 
erels, $2.00. Four Weeks Old “‘AAA’’ Pullets, $25.50. 
95% sex guaranteed, Catalog. Marti Leghorn Farm. 
Windsor, Missouri. 








Turkeys 


Narragansett Turkey Book Free, telling about the 
wonderful new Narragansett Turkeys, so easy to raise, 
that lay at home with the chickens, Tells how and when 
you ean start raising turkeys that will not droop, sleep 
and die, Dut grow, feather up, and fatten, from the day 
they hatch. Gives records of remarkable results, all over 
the country. This interesting pamphlet of instructive 
‘“‘turkey talk’’ is free to farmers. Burns W. Beall. 
Route 8, Cave City, Kentucky. 

Broad Breasted Bronze Turkey Eggs, Wagon Wheel 
Strain, $4.00 dozen postpaid. Mrs, Claude Crews, Route 
4, Henderson, North Carolina. 








Registered Poland China Pigs, Boars, Bred Sows 
Best bloodlines. Joseph Page, Marietta, N. C. 
O. I. C’s—Extra fine stock and pigs. Registered 
Stevens Mill Farms, Monroe, North Carolina. 
Registered O. I. C’s.—Choice Pigs, $20.00 up. Cholera 
immuned. S. W. Worthington, Wilson, N. C. 


Registered O. I. C’s—Choice Gilts, Boars and Pigs 
Lakeview Farms, Route 2, Lynchburg, Va. 

















Champion Spotted Poland China Bred Gilts, Boars. 
Pigs. Freeman Bunn, Midville, Georgia. 


Registered sex Pigs for Sale, Bred Gilts, Service 
Boars. Mack Norris, Tomahawk, N. 


Registered Essex Pigs. M. M. 7 Luling. 
‘exas, 

















Cattle 
Boststened Holstein Bull, 2% years old, well grown. 
Price $350 Six nearest Dams yearly records average 


21,944 pounds of milk and 799 pounds fat. 3.7 test 
Two eight month old bulls, $125 each. Mahoney Bros.. 
Mitchells, Virginia. 


Wisconsin Cattle Buyers will assist out of state buy- 
ers of Holstein and Guernsey Cattle on a commission 
basis. We ‘ll either buy on order or accompany the 
buyer. For ther details write to L. Aderhold, Athens, 
Wisconsin. 


Thirty Angus Cows, 30 calves at side; 25 Angus 
heifers, 5 registered bulls; 60 Hereford heifers. 100 
Hereford and Angus steers, 600 to 800. W. Hundley, 
Boydton, Virginia. 


Fifteen Registered Hereford Bulls. Up to three years 
old. Outstanding tried herd sire. Advance Domino and 
W.H.R. breeding. E. D. Davis, Jr., Eaglehurst Farm. 
Crozet, Virginia. 


For Sale from my Herd, Six Registered Aberdeen 
Angus Bulls from fourteen to twenty months old. Pilot 
Stock Farm, Salisbury, North Carolina. 


Registered Herefords—We now have for sale several 
bulls ready for service. WHR and Mousel breedins 
Prillaman Farms, Martinsville, Va. 

We have several Registered Angus Bulls and few 
Cows for sale. Dalton Angus Farm, Radford, Va. 


Choice Dairy Heifer Calves $18.00. Shawnee Cattle 
Co., Dallas, Texas. 


























Miscellaneous Livestock 
rakul Fur Sheep, a rapidly growing industry. Buy 
War Bonds for permanent Victory. Buy Karakul Sheep 
for financial Security. Write James Yoakam, Nationa! 
Distributor, 1128 North Hill, Pasadena, California. 


Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 423, Columbia, Mo. Month- 
ly magazine crammed with helpful information—$1.00 
yearly, introductory 5-month subscription, 25c. 


Hampshires — Registered and grade ewes, registered 
rams. Write for prices. Wakefield Farm, Earlysville 
Virginia. 











Dogs 
For Sale—Airdale Puppies—Male, $10.00; Female, 
$7.50. Purebred but not registered. Mrs. W. W 
Lupton, B Star Route, Fredericksburg, Va. 


Rabbits 
Chin-Chin Giant Chinehillas, King of Rabbits. Most 
beautiful fur. Small investment. Large profit. Free 
oa booklet. Willow Brook Farm, R12, Sellers- 
ville. Pa. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 
Rabbits 








Ralse nee, — Angora Rabbits. Multiply 
fast. Wool $8.50 pound. Plenty markets. Particulars 
fre White’s Rabbitry, Marion, Ohio. 





—s New Zealand White Rabbits. Prices reason- 
abl J. W. James, Jr., Route 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Standard Rabbit Journal, Milton, Pa. Three years, 
im 


$1.00; sample, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Agents—Salesmen 


Start Your Own Business on our capital. Always your 
own boss. Hundreds average $3.000 to $5,000 annual 
sales year after year. We supply stocks, equipment on 
credit 200 home necessities. Selling experience un- 
necessary to_ start. Wonderful opportunity to own 
pleasant, profitable business backed by or ig an 
dustry Write Rawleigh Co., Dept. -U- . 
Ric hmond, Va. 


tf y you can sell Five Big Bottles ‘of "Flavoring, all for 
99¢ making big profit, then write for particulars today. 
More than 200 other items—toilet articles, family medi- 
cines, etc., to sell. Ideal Products, Ine., Waxahachie, 
Texas. | te Me Bete 

Big Money taking orders—Shirts, “Ties, Sox. Pants, 
Jackets, Sweaters, Shoes, Uniforms, ete Sales equip- 
ment Free. Experience unnecessary. Nimrod, 4922-AA 
Lincoln, Chicago. 


Farm Machinery and Supplies 











International Electric Fence far superior, more effec- 
tive and reliable. Quickly pays for itself Dealers 
wanted. We repair all makes of electric fences. Inter- 


national Electric Fence Co.. 910 Van Buren St.. 
Chicago, Tllinois. 

Delco Light and Westinghouse Plants — Rebuilt for 
sale or trade in your plant. Parts, New Batteries, Dis- 
tributor for Carolinas and Virginia, over 20 years 
service. Central Farm Light Co., Siler City, N. C. 

Tractors reconditioned. Many makes at lowest prices. 
Parts new and used. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 
1944 Catalogs. Used Tractor and Parts Co., 219 Vine 
St LaCrosse, Wisconsin, Dept. D. 

For Sale—One Caterpillar Tractor, One Caterpillar 
Combine .One Side Delivery Rake, One tae oe 
Deering Binder. All in Sheer condition. J. 
Snider, Route 1, Linwood, N 

Cotton Gin For Sale—Gullett No. 70 complete with 
50 H.P., 860 R.P.M. Motor, also baler and scales. In 

good condition. W. W. Brown, Burlington. N. C. 


ave Used, guaranteed parts all cars; transmission 
a I, Describe needs fully; immediate reply. 
Victory, 2439% Gunnison, Chicago 25. 

Lite-Nin Electrie Churn—Costs little, simple, easy, 
sure, more butter, no work. Free catalog. Write Vent- 
A\-Hood Company, Dallas, Texas. 

Rebuilt plants, parts for Deleo, Westinghouse; bat- 
teries; used plants bought. Republic Electric Company, 
Davenport, Iowa. 





























Patents—Inventions 


Inventors — Industry needs your ideas now! Manu- 
facturers are getting ready Now for post-war sales and 
production. Factories must have products to take up 
the slack after war orders stop. Get our New Free in- 
i noes today and valuable ‘‘Invention Record” 
for Act now. McMorrow & Berman, 107-M Albee 
Building, Wiacktasten, -_. Ge 


Inventors: Have you a sound, practical invention for 
sale, patented or unpatented? If so write Chartered 
Ins tate of American Inventors, Dept. 85, Washing- 
ton, Cc. 








Patents — Reasonable terms. Book and advice Free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382. Washington, Cc 


Photo Finishing 


Good News Camera Fans! Now—Ray’s can again in- 
clude Free Enlargements. Any 8 exposure roll developed 
and printed — including a 5x7 panelled Raycraft (ex- 
clusive with Ray's) Enlargement—or 2 Raytone Prints 
of each good negative 25c. Pre-war quality and price. 
Leaders since 1920. Free booklet, ‘‘How to Take Good 
Pictures.’’ Just clip ad. Ray’s Photo Service, 31-F Ray 
Building, LaCrosse, Wis. 








No Delay! Pictures Returned Immediately. Eight 
exposure rolls developed with two prints each or one 
Enlargement each negative — only 25¢ coin. Special! 
Coupon on Beautiful 8x10 Enlargemnt given each 25« 
order. Details and Film Mailers Free on request. 
Moen Photo Service, 426 Moen Bldg., LaCrosse, Wis. 


Free Enlargements—Clip this ad, send with 25¢ (coin) 
and trial roll. We send you promptly Postpaid. de- 
veloped negatives, 8 Velox lifetime prints and 2—4” x6” 
enlargements. Complete price list and mailing bag sent 
out with each order. Bryan’s Photo Shop, Dept. 
Panama City, Florida. 


Sample Sanpshots. Mail this Ad and Two choice nega- 
tives for samples deckled snaps in free photo album. 
Low price list and film mailers on return. Include 3¢ 
stamp. Artisto Studios. Box 119-A, Rockford. Ill. 


Free Send negative, this ad for beautiful 4x6 En- 
largement (Stamp appreciated). 16 sparkling prints, 2 
Hollywood enlargements from roll or negatives 25c. Life- 
tone Studios, Dept. 733, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Free 5” x 7” Enlargement with any 6 or 8 exposure 
roll developed and printed 25¢. Reprints, 3c each. 36 
exposure No. 135 roll developed and 36 Koda Prints. 
$1.00. Riteway Studios, Fairfield, Ala. 


Free—One Roll Developed Free! Also two enlarge- 
ments Free. Bargain information returned immediate- 
ly! Rush roll — no money! Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Fotofriend, Blackstone 1, Mass. 


Prompt Service and the best prints. Eight exposure 
rolls, 1 Velox, Supertone print each good negative, 25c. 
“Specials’’ on enlargements. Supertex Photo Service, 
Box 1166-9, Dallas, Texas. 


63c Custom Finishing for 25¢ — 8 exposure rolls. 
Panel-Packet-Prints, free enlargement or premium cou- 
bon. Miniatures enlarged. Syncrosnap Process, Bor 
137-H, Utica. New York 


Quick Service combined with quality. Eight Exposure 
rolls, 1 Life-time Velox print each negative, 25c. Sat- 
isfaction or money back. Crown Studios, Box 1223-P. 
Dallas, Texas. 


Roll Developed, two Extra Fine, 5 x 7 Enlargements, 
eight prints, 25¢ and this ad. Beautiful, lifetime re- 
prints, 2c. _Humphrey’s, 164 Baker, Northwest. At- 
lanta, Georgia. 


Your Favorite Kodak Pictures enlarged, size 5x7. 10c; 
three for quarter, coin. end best negatives (film) to- 
day. Address Geppert Studios, Dept. 85, Des Moines, 
owa, 
































Dairymen Should 
Not Give Up! 


By CHAS. N. SHEPARDSON 


THINK we need a further shift 

to dairy cattle on our smaller 
farms. This will not only furnish 
more regular employment to our 
present farm operators, it will also 
help to absorb the labor returning 
to the farms when the war is over. 
Furthermore, the utilization of the 
barnyard manure and the necessary 
crop rotation incident to feed and 
pasture production will rebuild our 
soils to a point where many of these 
farmers will find it profitable to put 
a portion of their land back into cot- 
ton. In other words, I believe that 
more farm dairy herds constitute a 
major factor in solving our soil con- 
servation problem, our postwar em- 
ployment problem and a sound res- 
toration of our cotton production. 


“But,” you ask, “how can we en- 
courage more dairying when so many 
producers are being forced out of 
business at the present time?” In 
answer, I would remind you of two 
things. In the first place the efficient 
dairyman is not being forced out. 
As a matter of fact, he is doing fairly 
well in spite of the numerous handi- 
caps confronting him. In the second 
place, dairying is following its nor- 
mal cycle. It is a natural balance 
wheel for agriculture. It takes 
longer to get established in the 
dairy business than almost any other 
type of farming. By the very nature 
of things, it takes three years to 
bring a dairy heifer into production. 
This means that expansion is slow 
and, once in, a man is slower to get 
out. That is the reason that so few 
have quit the dairy business even in 
face of a much wider margin of profit 
in many other farm commodities 
and the natural tendency of all peo- 
ple to shift to the job that requires 
the least work. 


As a result of such tendency, dairy 
prices never go as high during times 
of inflation. On the other hand, 
when depressions hit and overly in- 
flated commodities crash, the dairy 
business holds a more even keel, due 
to the time that it takes to shift 
into it. 

So, to the dairyman who is worried 
about the present, I would say “Hang 
on, you are in the safest line of farm- 
ing that there is and the pendulum 
will swing your way if you’ll just go 
ahead and get your program on a 
sound, efficient production basis.” 





Schools and Instructions 


How to Break and Train Horses — A _ book every 
farmer and horseman should have. It is frée: no ob- 
ligation. Simply address Beery School of Horseman- 
ship, Dept. 37, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant, Profitable Occupa- 
tion. Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
eering, Box 39, Decatur, Indiana. 

Read These Columns Carefully Each Month—yYou will 
find many different products advertised. You can safely 
order from our advertisers—they are reliable. 

Make Up to $25-$35 Week as a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
School of Nursing, Dept. F-6, Chicago. 














Services and Supplies 


For Sale—At less than original cost, an accumulated 
surplus stock of Steel Wheels for Sulky Plows, Riding 
Planter, Walking and Riding Cultivators, 18-inch to 
42-inch diameter, 2-inch to 3-inch tire widths. Also 
suitable for making handy push carts and trailers. For 
further particulars write —B. F. Avery & Sons Co., 
Dept. W, Louisville 8, Ky. 





Mascot (Magnesium) Dolomite Agricultural Limestone 
has given farmers dependable service for more than twen- 
ty-five years. Your neighbor has used it—ask him. 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Free! — Best Snapshot on Attractive Photo Button 
with 16 prints each roll, 25ce. Beautiful novelty premi- 
ums. Novel-Ad Company. M-3327 North Ave., Chicago. 


Free—Fine-grain developing, 8 Velox Prints and En- 
largement, 25¢; Reprints, 3c. Dependable. Prompt. 
United Film Service, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


= »,Rolls developed, two deckledge prints, each negative, 
25e; reprints, 2e. Four enlargements from negative. 50c. 
Summers Studio, Unionville, 


Three prints each good negative, 6 to 8 exposure rolls, 
30c, 12, .16, 18 exposure rolls, 50c. Reprints, 8c. Fred 
H. Eastman. Bode, ’ 














Rolls Developed — One Day Service, 8 Never Fade 
Deckle Edge Prints, 25c. Century Photo Service. La- 
Crosse, _ Wisconsin. 


me With ¢ ovety 6 or 8 exposure roll, two full sets of prints, 
kyland Studios, Box 411, Dept. ‘‘F’’, Asheville, 

North c arolina. 

P Six or eight exposure roll film developed and printed, 

Se. Troup’s Photo Service, Troup Bldg., Toccoa, Ga. 











ook Bargains. New. Used. 29c up. Free catalog, 
6, 500 titles. Fiction, non-fiction. Bookland PF, Col- 
lege Point, New York 


We Collect Notes, Debts, everywhere. 
less collected. 





No charge un- 
May’s Collection Agency, Somerset, Ky. 


Bedsheets, Pillowcases — Send for agater for price 
list. Box 88, Station D, Brooklyn, N. 


Buggies, Road Carts, Push Carts, i and Wheels. 
James Hackney, Washington, N. C., 


Wanted to Buy 


Wanted Standing Pine Timber—Want to buy direct 
from owner, a large tract standing pine timber, upland 
prefer red. Give full particulars in first letter. Box 
2171, Raleigh, North Carolina, 


Want to Buy—Six Female and One gi Squirrel. 
Mrs. J. Roscoe Purkhiser, | Pomona, N. 














Tractor, two- plow size. P. O. ners Newport 











News, Virginia. 


The Progressive Farmer, July 1944 
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Water-tight Life-Saver Lights powered by 
dry Batteries have meant the difference 
between life and death for many of our 
merchant seamen. . . 
there are less Burgess Batteries on the 
home front. 


another reason why 


Preserve your present sup- 


ply by using them only when absolutely 
necessary... keep them cool and dry. 


[BURGESS BATTERIES 


On the Fighting Front— On the Home Fron? 
FREE BATTERY HINTS—Write BURGESS BATTERY CO. Dept. 744, FREEPORT, ILL. 





The manufacturers’ trademark is your protection 





YOU DON’T HAVE TO 


SCRATCH 
FOR PROFITS © 





— 
— =” 


An extra pound of meat, a few extra eqgs 
—that is the easy profit you get from 
quality chicks. Every Hall chick is an 
honest chick—comes from honest stock 
—pays that extra profit. 


Write for Hall's Catalog of chick facts— 


HALL BROTHERS HATCHERY INC. 
BOX 10, WALLINGFORD, CONN. 














WINSTON HATCHERY CHIX 
100% Bloodtested, Hardy Quality Bred 


Oneoxed Pullets Cockerels 
Standard Grade 100 100 0 


New Hampshire Reds........... $9.95 $12.95 $9.95 
Barred Rocks cocccecs O08 12.95 9.95 
White Rocks, R. L Reds. occeees 9.95 12.95 9.95 
Heavy Mixed .... oasaas- Ge 11.95 8.95 


On orders less than 100 add lc per Chick. Order 
direct. 100% Live Arrival Guaranteed. 


WINSTON HATCHERY 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


WHITE LEGHORN 











AAA Started Pullets y-32°4, 
It pays to buy the best. Over 25 popu- 

lar breeds. Bargain prices. Send $ = 
cash in full, Catalog FREE. We 

brood thousands of Started Pullets 

weekly. Cockerels $2.95. F. 0. . 
BUSH HATCHERY, Box 555-G, Clinton, Mo. 





RICES 4WEEK OLD 
WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 
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ed chickens’’ or pullets rather 
than day-old y chicks. For 
the first few dave the han- 
dling of baby chicks in a 
brooder is a job that calls for 
careful mapemerment ** 
og a chicks, 3 or 4 weeks 
old, have a better chance of 
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FULL 4 WK. OLD WHITE LEG. yA 


There is only one grade of Rice White 
Leghorn Pullets: the Best. Zuo beens | 
we send you are all careful ay ot selected 
before they go into the s' papas 
will not waste time and teed 0 oy 
olds that do not meet ou: tand- F.0.B. 


ards. Order from this ac ad. . a“ olds shipped — 
RICE’S SPECIALIZED BROILERS! 


FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY — 4 95 
Our customers tell us they make the 
finest broilers on the market — Grow Per 
Sant tate big. juicy | birds that com- 100 
mand to ra su; today. 
Send cath in fal full. Tosnadiaie daiwa 4 


"44 Catalog FREE! ty veucr Reve 


a copy of my new '44 catalog. It contains a complete 
pay b of my breeding and feeding meth 
Leguerap Ere from me or not, I want you to have 
this valuab! jo book Just 
on a postcard and mail to — 
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RICE LEGHORN FARMS, Box 121, Sedalia, Mo. 














MONEY souves « vot oF PROBLEMS 
a WAR BONDS= 


help beat ‘the Axis today, help re-equip the 
farm tomorrow 
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How Can We Farm Profitably 


Under Postwar Conditions? 
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Dear Mr. and Mrs. Subscriber: 


REAT changes are going to fol- 
G low the end of the present war 
. . and it is high time to pre- 
pare for them. Not only will there be 
a change from war conditions to peace 
conditions but in many ways the peace 
conditions of postwar years will be 
different from the peace conditions of 
prewar years. 


The editors of The Progressive 
Farmer, serving our host of readers 
from our Raleigh, Birmingham, Mem- 
phis, and Dallas offices, have just had 
a conference ... and as a result of 
that conference we have decided to 
issue this appeal to every reader. It 
is an appeal not only to support the 
war effort till peace comes but to get 
ready for these changed conditions 
that may be only a few months ahead. 


Take cotton. For a hun- 
dred years now King Cot- 
ton has been the chief 
economic dependence of 
the Southern farm family. But now 
the future of cotton is darkly uncer- 
tain. The sooner all cotton growers 
realize this the better. “We have had 
a number of articles mildly warning 
subscribers about this situation,” one 
edit8f remarked at our conference, 
“but I doubt whether we have done 
enough. We probably should have a 
warning as arresting as a firebell at 
night.” There seems no justification 
for joining the pessimists who say that 
“the competition of rayon and other 
synthetics may reduce by 50 per cent 
the demand for Southern cotton pro- 
duction . . and Brazil and other 
foreign countries may then take away 
our markets for half of this surviving 
50 per cent,” but at any rate we may 
go a long way in this direction. 


A Cotton 
Warning 


Tobacco farmers also face 
the threat of increasing 
foreign competition. In 
eleven years before the 
present war began the foreign produc- 
tion of fluecured tobacco increased 
more than 400 per cent .: . and im- 
poverished foreign countries after the 
war will almost surely still further 
speed up fluecured production and re- 
duce our foreign markets. 


Tobacco 
Also 


The war and the ac- 
companying labor 
shortage have also 
greatly speeded up the 
use of tractors and power-driven ma- 
chinery ... and this change from man- 
and-horse labor to machine labor will 
increase after the war. Soldiers who 
have become accustomed to jeeps, 
tanks, and planés will have become 
too machine minded for the slow-mov- 
ing plows and carts of other days. 
Great manufacturing concerns are 
now concentrating on plans for motor- 
izing small farms . . . and are likely 
to succeed. 


More 
Machines 


“Them days are gone for- 
ever” was the theme of a 
once popular comic series 
and so we may say of the 
cheap labor once so easy to get in the 
South. We must expect to pay farm 
labor twice as much per hour, per day, 
or per week as was once the rule. This 
means that much poor land and poor 
farming that could survive $1l-a-day 
wages cannot survive $2-a-day wages. 


Higher 
Wages 


@ “What changed conditions will farmers face when peace comes? .. . 
What changed practices must we adopt to fit these changed conditions? 
... What principles of good farming will help us equally in wartimes 
and peacetimes?” Such are the questions farmers everywhere are now 
asking every day. And here are some attempted answers that may help. 


, _ Another thing we must ex- 
Returning pect is this: Our soldier 
Soldiers boys, returning from the 

war and conscious of the 
higher wages which labor organiza- 


.. and also by so increasing the cul- 
tivated acreages and pasture acreages 
on their farms as to justify such in- 
creased use of modern equipment. 

3. In all phases of farm work we 


must have better tools and machinery 
so hired labor can actually earn the 
better wages it will demand. 

4. We must adopt now all-round pro- 
grams of good farming that will be 
profitable both in wartime and peace- 
time .. . and we must include policies 
of enriched farm life that will provide 
satisfactions as important as money. 


Really good farm- 
ing will be needed 
to meet postwar 
conditions. Two 
points we should constantly reiterate 
are— 

1. That it is not hard for any farm- 
er of good common sense to adopt the 
good farming practices which will give 
him that pride in his work and greater 
hope for the future which we shall all 
need in the days just ahead, and— 

2. That if any of us are to meet suc- 
cessfully the changed conditions the 
war’s end will bring, we must adopt 
just such a broad program of good 
farming. It is not a difficult program, 


Can Become 
Good Farmers 


tions have won for nearly all 
industrial labor, will not be sat- 
ised with the old low income 
wages Southern small farms pro- 
vided. To get these boys to stay 
with their parents, these parents 
must have better farming plans 
(and better and prettier homes) 
ready “When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home.” 


Now what all of 
us who help edit 
The Progressive 
Farmer want to 
do is to help get our readers 
ready to meet the changed and 
changing conditions which seem 
just ahead. All of us have done 
the actual hard work on South- 
ern farms with our own hands, 
four-fifths of us grew up on 
Southern farms, and half our 
men editors still live on and op- 
erate Southern farms. From 
actual experience we know the 
problems of Southern farm fam 
ilies and with this background 
wish to help. Four things, it 
seems to us, must be done— 

1. We must meet the decreased 
demand for cotton and tobacco 
by providing other sources of 
income—chiefly from livestock, 
dairying, poultry, and forestry. 

2. Small farmers must get 
mechanized equipment either 
through individual purchase or 
through cooperation in the pur- 
chase and use of tractors and 
other power-driven machinery 


Four Things 
to Do 





land. 


kek xt Country Voices 


(From page 12) generally, are braced for great changes 
in the world. The so-called good old easy days are not 
coming back, they say. ... “Of course, my boy who is now 
fourteen, will be drafted into the postwar Army,” a Georgia 
mother told us, quietly, the other day. We found the thought 
startling; but here it is again in our mail: 


I believe we will have at least ten million unemployed after this 
war, unless we continuga big army and navy and create a public 
works corps. Those of us fortunate enough to have employment 
must expect to support those less fortunate. ‘And since there is not 
enough religious character in this world to support peace by other than 
the “big stick” method, I think that the best insurance for continued 
peace is compulsory military training for both young men and young 
women, This will be the best way to support a huge armed force and 


at the same time absorb the many millions of unemployed. 
Dell Swett, Warren County, Miss. 

6,/ right Mr. Swett takes the “tenspot” for the month’s 
best postal ecard. We like the way he writes. But the 

more we hear of this postwar argument, the more we think 
of a remark by Lewis Mumford: “This is a time when only 
the dreamers will turn out to be practical men.” If the liv- 
ing generations, having experienced within a quarter-century 
the two most murderous and revolting wars in history, have 
not determined to rise above the brute and end wars before 


What do our readers say to that? At any rate, forth- 


Lets all keep backing the attack! 


BUY WARTIME BONDS 
FOR POSTWAR NEEDS 


Speaking of plans for postwar farming, 
anything is more important than to get War Bonds 
now with which to buy needed farm and home 
equipment and machinery .. . 
. and in numerous cases buy some really needed 


You will be interested to know what a remarkable 
group of improvements our Progressive Farmer fami- 
lies are planning to make when the war ends. 
for this repart in an early issue. 


it is not an expensive program if we 
go at it gradually, but it must be a 
broad program. We must try to make 
improvements all along the line. And 
by making an earnest and whole- 
hearted effort year after year to put 
in practice what might be called The 
Ten Commandments of Better Farm- 
ing in the South as set forth in our 
page 5 platform for war and postwar 
farming, we believe any farmer can 
change his farm from a poor farm to 
a good farm .. . can change his stand- 
ing from that of a poor farmer to that 
of a good farmer . . . and can prepare 
himself to survive the strain and stress 
of postwar readjustment. 

Such are ten ways in which it seems 
to us that our Progressive Farmer 
subscribers can most surely achieve 
satisfactory farm profits anda satis- 
fying farm life. What would you say, 
Mr. Subscriber, Mrs. Subscriber? 
What changes or improvements would 
you make in this ten-plank platform 
of ours? For the ten most theughtful 
and thought-provoking letters on this 
subject we will give ten prizes cf $10 
each. We invite your cooperation in 
an effort to help all readers meet our 
war-and-peace problems in the best 
possible way. 

CLARENCE POE, Chairman 

EUGENE BUTLER, Vice Chairman 

W. C. LASSETTER 

ALEXANDER NUNN 

SALLIE HILL 


Editorial Board, 
The Progressive Farmer. 
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wars end civilization—then human beings are anteachable; 
and we don’t believe they are. Why is it, anyway, that a man 
has to express a complete and cynical lack of faith in human 
nature before people say that he is “practical”? Our people 
have been too long misled by self-styled “practical” leaders 
who were not practical in the least, but simply unimagina- 
tive, insensitive, mean-minded. ... Well, as we said, the car 
is packed again; and we go home this June. In addition to 
our remark about the ladies in this Deep South, which we 
mean to be taken as admiring, a further observation: Never 
be fooled by the way “Deep Southerners,” male and female, 
drawl and stroll and sprawl and snooze. They’re not lazy. 
They’re just paying tribute to the fierce sun, and storing 
energy. They think hard and effectively and work like fury. 
They are building a renewed life and civilization from the 
ground up, here in the old Cotton Country. We have found 
it exciting to be here, a small part of the great change for a 
spring and winter. But we shall he almost glad to get back 
to Maryland, where people incline to sit and contemplate 
their own perfection on the basis, largely, of past perform- 
ances. We can use some rest. 


(Address letters to Yours, 


“Country Voices” 
Dept., c/o The Pro- “ 
gressive Farmer.) 


Corresponding Editor. 





GOOD DISTRIBUTION means nation-wide convenience for Plymouth owners... the availability, 


nearby to anywhere, of a great dealer service organization, equipped with the parts, the 


special tools, the service experience required to keep your car going at its best. Today, with 


Plymouth production devoted solely to war materials, Plymouth dealers are a mighty asset... 
aiding great pre-war Plymouths to outlast the war. * PLYMOUTH Division of Chrysler Corporation. 
BUY WAR SOBBSE.+. FE HAVE AND TO HOLD 





LZ BUY A TICKET TO VICTORY TODAY . .. Buy a bright, 
gay room tomorrow! You can have both for the price of 
one when you put your money in War Bonds! 


COME TRUE / 
HAVE THE FUN OF PLANNING ... . Doodle and dream of a 
cheerful kitchen . . . the floor bright with Nairn Inlaid Linoleum; 


w the kind that lasts for years and years . . . the walls of permanent, 
easy-to-clean Nairn Wall Linoleum. . . the work surfaces linoleum- 
3 WORK AND SAVE TO SPEED VICTORY. That's the ‘mportant job covered to quiet the clatter of dishes and pans. Your Congoleum-Nairn 
today. That’s the reason why the folks at Congoleum-Nairn, whom you dealer will be glad to help you with clever, new decorating ideas 
know best for colorful, durable floors, are also making grim and and color schemes. 
deadly weapons for war. Yes, vital parts for torpedoes, rockets, 
bombs and grenades . . . tents, camouflage nets and weather- 
proofed fabrics. So, if you find fewer patterns at your local 
dealer's, you'll know it’s because we're doing this 
all-important job first. 
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a CONGOLEUM-NAIRN 


for Army-Navy E for continued fine 


record in the production of war equipment. MAKERS OF GOLD SEAL CONGOLEUM AND NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 





